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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A 


George Westinghouse 





GREAT INVENTOR 


PART 4 
WONDERLAND 
OF LIGHT 





ABOUT THIS TIME THE DIRECTORS OF THE COLUMB/AN 








wr GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE-- 
“FATHER OF ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT™-\NTROOUCED 
HIS SYSTEM FOR DISTRIBUT- 
ING ELECTRICITY, HE WAS 
BITTERLY OPPOSED BY MEN 
WHO PROMOTED DIRECT 
CURRENT. MANY |NOUS- 
TRIAL LEADERS CALLED 

HIS SYSTEM “IMPRACTICAL” 
EVEN THE PUBLIC LOOKED UPON 
THE "WESTINGHOUSE CURRENT” 
WITH SUSPICION... THEY THOUGHT 
IT WAS A MAN-KILLER / 





I; THE LOWEST BID WE HAVE 








EXPOSITION WERE ASKING FOR BIDS FOR LIGHTING THE 


WORLO'S FAIR, TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO IN 1893. »———__— 
; , THAT SEEMS 
HIGH, LET'S 
ASK FOR 
BIDS AGAIN. 































GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE SEIZED THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO PROVE ‘TO THE WORLD THAT ALTERNATING 
CURRENT WAS PRACTICAL, SAFE AND 

F 





eee AND WE WILL LIGHT THE 
FAIR AT A COST OF ONLY 
$5.25 FOR EACH LAMP! 














MR. WESTINGHOUSE, I KNOW YOU CAN 
BUILD THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE FAIR--BUT HOW CAN YOU ARODUCE 
25Q000 LAMPS IN TIME 2 


8ULB 






























I THINK THIS TWO- 
PIECE “STOPPER” 
IS THE 
ANSWER! 










WITH LESS THAN A YEAR TO GO, THIS GREAT 
INVENTOR PERFECTED HIS “STOPPER” LAMP--AND 
BUILT AND EQUIPPED A FACTORY TO TURN THEM 
OUT BY THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS / 


















GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE'S BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT 











HEN THE 
COLUMBIAN 


EXPOSITION WAS 








WITH ALTERNATING CURRENT LAUNCHED FOR ALL 
TIME A NEW AGE OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING WHICH 
ALL THE WORLD NOW ENJOYS, 









OPENED ON 
MAY 1, 1893, THE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 
SUPPLIED THE 
GREATEST 
CONCENTRATION 
OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHT UP TO 
THAT TIME. 







































& " 
ULTRAVIOLET SUN 
LAMP SCREWS IN 
LIKE A LIGHT BULB 








“GRAIN OF WHEAT” 
SURGICAL LAMP AIDS 
THE PHYSICIAN 


POWERFUL LIGHTS 
BRIGHTEN 
LIBERTY'S TORCH 








IDAY -- THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION MAKES /0,000 DIFFERENT 

TYPES OF ELECTRIC LAMPS--FROM TINY “GRAIN OF WHEAT” SURGICAL LAMPS 
FOR EXAMINING THE INTERIOR OF A HUMAN BODY TO POWERFUL LIGHTS LIKE 
THOSE USED IN ILLUMINATING THE STATUE OF LIBERTY IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 






















FIG.3 















AN AMAZING TRICK 
WITH REFLECTED LIGHT! 








Place sheet of plain glass in box about 15 
inches square, as shown in Fig. 1. Put a 
tomato can in one corner of box and a ripe 
tomato in the opposite corner. Now flash a | 
light on the tomato can (Fig. 2) and then 

on the tomato, through hole in top of box 

(Fig. 3). The tomato will appear to have 
moved right inside the tomato can! 


Westinghouse 


PLanrs ow 23 cores Ornces Evinvwwene 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, 
EDT, NBC... . TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 
11:45 am, EDT, American 
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FOR REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT, USE COUPON ON PAGE 62 
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THE CRAVE for CANOY™ 


often is a call tor energy 





LS 


Sawing wood— energy ex- 
pended at the rate of 480 cal- 
ories per hour by 154-pound 
man. 


It takes energy just to live, but the strenu- 
ous duties of an active, useful life take 
much more. Candy is a delicious answer 
to the call for energy replenishment so 
often felt by both children and adults. It 
supplies that extra fuel we often need to 
complete our daily tasks, in the form of 
easily digested sugars that can 
restock, quickly, the exertion- 





Sitting quietly—energy ex- 
pended by same man at the 
rate of 100 calories per hour. 


depleted stores of food energy. 

The many candies that are made up in 
part of milk, butter, eggs, fruit, nuts and 
peanuts also contribute, to this extent, bio- 
logically adequate proteins, fats rich in 
the unsaturated fatty acids, appreciable 
amounts of the minerals calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron, also niacin, and smal] 
amounts of thiamine and riboflavin. 


= 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
. an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT 
BETTER THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits among 
city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share meals with 
their cousins on farms, if the good habits of 
each group could be learned and used by the 


other, a definite improvement in the nutrition 


of all would result, according to a test survey 
made last year in six midwestern rural and 
urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food diaries used in 
this study shows that rural children’s diets are, 
in the main, somewhat better than city diets. 
A large percentage in each group eat meals that 
are poor, or need improvement. But the faults 
discovered are of different kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children show up as 


the better drinkers of milk. They also win out 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cobbage or salod greens. 
At least one serving o day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried 


frozen or canned. Two or ts equ 


UCTS... fle 


or row 
ooked. 


more servings @ doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
d, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
valent) o day for 
dren and expectont 


@ mothers 


y foro 


V4 | [ 
( ; : 
> at 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
OR EGGS...or dried beans aateral 


peanut b 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 


spreods ond for secsoning 


whole groin or use for 


ng of meot ° vin ° as you ke ond as supplies 
poultry or fish a d permit 

one pint sionally peo be 
tead. Three f eggs 


each week 


ta addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk | fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin 0 concentrate 
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comparatively in consumption of meat, poul- 
try and fish, citrus and other fruits, green and 
Farm children excel 


yellow vegetables. as 


eaters of eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nutrition is a 
many-sided problem, and one deserving the 
concerted effort of school, home and commu- 
nity. But the facts given here supply one inter- 
esting principle—that availability of food is 
not a primary influence on eating habits. Milk, 
for example, is surely as plentiful on the farm 
as in the city. 

A program to help teachers educate all our 
children in better health and nutrition is now 
being built by General Mills. Posters, booklets, 
planning guides will be available in limited 


quantities. For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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QUIZ GAMES 


fe 






bb mes young pupils like quiz games and learn more easily through 
them. For this reason, we have included an entertaining — yet 
instructive — quiz in each of the three scientifically graded teaching 
units on rayon, described below. These teaching units help you bring 
to your pupils an understanding of rayon. You'll be able to use these 
units in teaching the sources of clothing, the care of clothing, the world 
of science . . . and also to add interest and variety to reading, spelling, 
health and geography classes. 


TEACHING UNITS ON RAYON FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL 
For Grades 1 to 3 


“The Clothes I Wear” — A reader-coloring book telling the sources of our 
clothing, and the clothes we wear for different seasons. Specially written for 
primary pupils. Little text . . . gay illustrations for young pupils to color. 
Includes quiz, “Find the Right Words.” 


Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan — A suggested lesson on the sources of our clothing, 
carefully planned to motivate student activity. 


Teachers’ Leaflet — Basic information on rayon . 


. accurate, up-to-date and 
easy to follow. For teacher's own reference files. 


For Grades 4 to 6 


“Man-Made Miracle” — The story of rayon told in the cartoon form that is so 
popular at these age levels, The subject matter is designed to appeal to inter- 
mediate Graders’ curiosity about the origin of familiar things. Includes quiz, 
“Just for Fun.” 


Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan — A lesson on rayon as one of our primary sources of 
clothing, with suggestions to motivate student interest at these age levels. 


Teachers’ Leaflet — Basic information on rayon . . . up-to-date and easy to 
follow. For the teacher's reference files—and for pupil's library or research 
activity. 


For Grades 7 to 9 


“Rayon Quiz” — To be used to summarize the rayon lesson — or in conjunction 
with a project in Clothing, Textiles or World of Science. Easy-to-grade, objective 
questions — multiple choice, word building, etc. 


Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan — A lesson on the key steps in making rayon. Not too 
technical, but designed to awaken students’ interest in the world of science. 


“Rayon — The Story of a Man-Made Fiber” — A reference leaflet for students’ 
use explaining the simple, basic steps in the making of rayon. Easy to read and 
accurate. Contains information not usually available in ordinary textbooks. 


USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE o> 


oe CDN 
me: 


"CROWN aa 











A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN* Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION — 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATIO 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children, 


Contributions must b. 


submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
verse was written, Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- 
erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole is 


also acceptable. 


My WEEK 


Monday I play. 

Tuesday I'm gay. 
Wednesday I cook. 
Thursday I look at a book. 
Friday I sweep. 

Saturday I sleep. 

Sunday I'll sing a song 
And be good all day long. 


June CANTRELL, Ist Grade 
Public School, Walter Hill, Tenn. 
Lassie ADKERSON, Teacher 


June’s verses may inspire other 
children to write about the days of 
the week. 


WEATHER 


Every day comes the sun, 

And every day the stars; 

But when it rains have no regrets 
Because it rains for the violets. 


Otca Bianco, 2nd Grade 
Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla, 
Colombia 
IsaBEL GuzMAn, Teacher 


The little South American girl 
who wrote this “does not know much 
English,” her teacher says; but she has 
written a pleasing short pocm. 


Our FLac 


Our flag stands forever 
Up in the sky; 

People pledge allegiance, 
As they pass by. 

The flag has a story 
Brave and true 

Of how it stood in the night 
Dark and blue. 

It stood still waving 
Up in the sky; 

And today you see it waving 
As you pass by. 


MarGaret GarreETT, 3rd Grade 
Greenwood School, Greenwood, La. 
ELIZABETH SruTSMAN, Teacher 


Margaret wrote this flag poem, her 
teacher explains, “after having read 
the story of how our national anthem 
was written, and the way we should 
pay respect to our flag.” 


Tue Cmcus Parave 


The circus has come to town, 
Making all of us feel so gay; 
Just see the big elephants 
Tramping along, day after day; 
Then come the cages of animals, 
As a parade goes on its way; 
After the riders on horses go by, 
Then the band begins to play. 
Isn’t it grand to watch the parade 
When the circus comes in May? 
Puptts OF GRADE 4 
Public School, Milroy, Pa. 
Grace Ciose, Teacher 


The circus does indeed make “all 
of us feel gay.” The first and last 
lines bind the poem together. 


Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. 
or return contributions to this department. 


We do not acknowledge 
Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Far Away IN CHINA 


I'd like to go to China, far across 
the sea. 

The people of China drink much tea. 

The people of China eat much rice. 

The people of China have slanting 
eyes. 

I'd like to go to China where they 
write so queer. 

We hear of Chinese customs far and 
near; 

How the queer pagodas stories told, 

How they used to worship ancestors 


bold. 

I'd like to go to China where silk is 
made; 

I'd wear the silks and satins and fine 
brocades. 

I'd live in paper houses, eat lily 


soup. 
I shall go to China some day, I hope. 


I'd like to see a city that’s od and 
new; 

Shanghai and Canton are such a view. 

I'd like to visit Peiping, whose name 
means peace. 

I'd like to live in houseboats; one 
needs no lease. 


They tell of “China’s sorrow,” th 
river Hwang. 

They tell about the Japs whose war 
cries rang. 

For years they tried to conquer those 
brave Chinese 

But the Chinese 
Chinese. 


Purits OF GRADES 4-6 
Cranberry Creek School, Mayfield, 
New York 
Lena W. Secutn, Teacher 


people are yet 


After writing these words, the 
class set them to music, using the 
Chinese scale. 


SPRING 
“Spring is here! Spring is here!” 
Sang the merry robin. 
“Grass is green, the birds are back, 
And flowers are gently noddin’.” 
“T am back! I am back!” 
Chirped the little cricket. 
“Ice and snow, and winter cold 
Have all cashed in their ticket!” 
“We are here! We are here!” 
Sang the gorgeous flowers, 
“We'll make the days more beautiful 
Through all the sun and showers. 
These are several of the signs 
That show that spring is here, 
So let us all rejoice and sing 
For summer days are near. 
CarOLyn A. Crark, 5¢h Grad: 
Peirce School, Belfast, Me. 
FERNE T. BoyincTon, Teacher 


All children enjoy writing about 
spring. Here is an unusual poem on 
this subject. It has interest and 
unity, as well as poetic merit. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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| nation-wide hit... 
I om ; a 
Crystal-clear 7-Up is the friendly favorite with millions of 
Americans from coast to coast. That’s because the keen, 
| clean flavor . . . the happy sparkle of wholesome 7-Up 
| helps brighten your mood. You like it... it likes 
| you ... America’s “fresh-up” drink. 
l 
l 
| 

O | 
| 
l 

0 








ingredients 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on 

the back of every bottle—contains 
carbonated water, sugar, citric 
acid, lithia and soda citrates, 

flavor derived from lemon 
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and lime oils.” 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers 
eager to 
capitalize 
modern aids 
to teaching 


The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 
ing to certain modern educators, the direct and concrete 
firsthand experience offered through educational trips 
seems to speed up teaching and make it easier. Also, it 
tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 
greater retention of material. 


These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you mighc 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court, newspaper, radio station, 
post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Ball, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois. 





There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. 


ow ‘The Perry Pictures 
Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Ge- 
y aphy 
the great paintings of the world 
know them. 







AA-124 














and Picture Study. Interest your pupils in 
. Every child should 






Millions of them have been used in schools and homes. 
beautiful, 
pictures. 


They are inexpensive, and instructive. 
All children like 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3x 314. TWO CENT SIZE, 514 x 8, 
for 60 cents’ worth or more. 2250 subjects. 

Send 60 cents today for 30 famous art subjects, each 
5's x 8 or 30 for children, or if send 
fifteen cents for our 64-page illustrated catalogue, and 
select just the ones you 


you prefer, 


want. 


The Mill F laet 


COLORED BIRD PICTURES, 7 x 9. A set of 25 common birds with a brief description of each 
for 75 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





FE ET HURT ? e WEAK ARCHES! 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore 
heels ‘and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 


the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the % 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- > 


where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. Il. 


GAY 110) | Moe 


There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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| I like fall; it’s pretty to the eye. 











THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER | 


(Continued from page 4) 





AT THE Races 
Crack! Off on the dot. 


Horses racing ‘round the track— = 
< a : - Neane No. wented wuts atte Kay me were The Beenie! Comerms of Levey” 

The one that’s leading’s 

Name is Mack, 

Flashes and streaks of 

White and brown. 











WITH 14 ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING 
THE WORLD FAMOUS 


wot’ ‘Rum does | LURAY CAVERNS 


That brown one looks mighty fine, | | @ SKYLINE DRIVE @ SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
But Number 6 crosses the line. @ SLUE RIDGE MTS. @ RIVER SCENES 


. @ LURAY SINGING TOWER 
Cartes R. INceg, Jr., 5¢4 Grad 


@ SHENANDOAH NATL. PARK 
Lloyd Harbor School, Huntington, | | visitt—“THE LARGEST CAVE IN VIRGINIA— 
New York 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAVE IN THE WORLD.” 
Vircinia L. Pyne, Teacher Write For Your Free 24 Page Book 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 





Charles’s metric pattern and choice 
of words make us feel the rush and 
excitement of a horse race. 











KY 
° 






OZ MUSIC fae 
ad fi v LESSONS, Ph 


Complete Conservatory Home 
Study Courses 1°30) eae 


SEASONS 


Seasons come; seasons go. 





~ : : 7 position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cor- 
I like winter with its snow. net, Trumpet, Guitar, M andolin, Accordion, Saxo 
| phone, Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Train 
Seasons come; seasons pass; Ing ong Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low 
: s 9 ‘ | Cost. Check courses which hae you. Ask for 
Burt I like summer with all its grass. illustrated ke ssons and cata All courses lead- 
| ing to De of Bachelor of Music available 


Seasons come; seasons go by; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 








Dept. U362, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 


Primary Problem Scale 


A new type arithmetic test for those who wish to partici- 
pate in a survey to determine children’s ability to solve 
problems. May be used in grades 1, 2 and 3, but for com- 
parative grade standards, in grade 4. An order for the test 
implies that it will be given according to instructions and 
results returned to me. Send 2c to cover expenses. Grad 
norms will be sent you when results are tabulated. 

OMER W. RENFROW, Ph.D., 850 Ludlow Ave. 

Cincinnati 20. Ohio 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
| SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


| 10 weeks — Gweeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks 
“GI. Bill of Rights” 


Approved for training under 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 








Seasons come; seasons rush along; 
With spring, there’s always a song! 

Haroip BonaTtnH, 6/4 Grade 
Public School, Primghar, Iowa 
Mavis Hanno, Teacher 


Harold’s poem reminds us of the 
well-known lines from Stevenson— 
Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all. 








Famy Beis 
[ hear a little tinkling like a little 
silver bell, 
Ringing in the darkened village, and 


in the dusky dell. 











| 
It’s ringing in the mountains that _ = 
climb ’way up high; os mn 
It’s ringing in the fleecy clouds me hy bang AIRSICK” 
floating in the sky; ara + ean ‘ a 
It’s ringing in the forest where the | THE WORLD over “MEO 





sky deer creep; 

It’s softly tinkling in my 
lulling me to sleep. 
Evst: M. Watson, 7¢h Grade 


Invitations — Announcements 
Engraved Informals 
Engraved Visiting Cards 
Send for samples 
153 Chew Avenue, Philadelphia 20. Pa 


Wedding 


| BE. E. HARVEY, 


ga rden, 











y | 


Washington Grammar School, Sesser, | MA 
Minos PRACTICAL HELPS 
June CampsBeE ti, Teacher e i 

Elsie “has been writing poetry for in Teaching ’ 


several years,” and her poem shows 
the fine results which may be achieved 
by practice. Many of the words re- 
mind us of the sound of bells. 


READING 


Here is a book full of practical sugges- 
tions for teaching Reading. Saves you 
time and energy. Gets classroom re- 
sults! Your most difficult subject to 
teach made easy and interesting by di- 
recting children in their reading activi- 


e _ DAWSON’S 
DIRECTING LEARNING IN 
the LANGUAGE ARTS 


Partial Contents: The Basic Reading 
Program in the Elementary School— 
Teaching Pupils How to Study—En- 


THE ROBIN 

He sits up in a tree singing all day 
long. 

Though it be rain or shine he sings 
his lovely song. 

Though storms do gather and skies 
be gray, 

He sings up there the livelong day. 


Oh! how nice the world would be 
If all could be as cheerful as he. couraging Interests, Enjoyment and Ap- 
preciation—Developing a Vocabulary 
SHIRLEY SwARTz, 8¢h Grade for Reading—Initiating Reading In- 
East Oak Hill School, Town of Union, structions—Readiness for Learning to 
Broome County, New York Read. __ 


Shirley has added a bit of philos- MILDRED DAWSON 

















F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


ophy to her charming nature poem Dansville, New York 


about the robin. 





FLORENCE JOHNSON, Teacher 
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How Soups 


Have Served The 








7 In the international language of good eat- 

ing, soup speaks a tongue common to all 
people. Every nation has its favorite: cockie- 
leekie from the old Scotland, minestra of Italy, 
oxtail soup preferred in Britain, clam chowder 
from our own New England. The world over, 
since he learned to simmer, man has brewed 
ten thousand soups or more. 








Grr Tartar hordes of Kublai Khan sub- 
sisted in the field for days on a kind of 
milky porridge. This was carried in the form of 
skim milk powder to which water was added. 
When the rehydrated substance was poured 
into the leather bottle each horseman carried 
at his saddle, it churned into the Tartar’s favor- 
ite fighting food. 





7 “Peas porridge in the pot nine days old” 
stems from the old New England custom 
of cooking a kettle of soup in the wintertime 
and hanging it outside to freeze and ripen. 
When the country folk went to town, this.lump 
of porridge was tied, along with a hatchet, to 
the side of the sleigh. If a meal was needed on 
the way, the folks hacked off a lump, built a 
fire, and supped on soup. 








2 History has been written in the soup pot. 
When the famished huntsman Esau bar- 
tered his birthright for a mess of pottage, it 
was lentil soup that Jacob served him. Thus the 
inheritance of Isaac passed to a pastoral people 
who tilled soil, tended flocks, and dwelt in tents. 








5 Its concentrated nourishment and easy 
digestibility make soup the most practical 
way to feed a multitude; so soup kitchens have 
rolled along with armies since the time of 
Caesar. When Joan of Arc was preparing to 
raise the siege of Orleans she lived on “soupe 
au vin”—a fortifying mixture of bread soaked 
in wine, eggs, milk, and broth. 


3 So vital was soup to man’s well being that 
it was one of the first foods put up by 
Appert, the inventor of canning. To test their 
keep-ability early canned soups were sent 
around the world on ships. Soon seaman stocked 
their galleys with canned soups as an antidote 
to scurvy. Eight years after the Parry Northwest 
Passage Expedition of 1825 was wrecked, 
another expedition found their cache and lived 
off the “Fury's” canned soups. 





HEINZ COMPANY 67) 


Human Race 





Sparta, renowned for its military prowess, 

fed its stalwart soldiers on black broth 
made of pork stock, salt, and vinegar. History 
accords much of this city-state’s success to its 
citizens rigid discipline, their physical training, 
and the dining clubs where each soldier supped 
this sturdy soup. 


4\ 


yj \) 


a 


6 In 2800 B.C. the Emperor Shennung com- 
piled a cook book, the “Hon Zo,” and by 
following his suggestions the Chinese have 
enjoyed some of the world’s finest eating ever 
since. Their cuisine was built on soups; but 
these soups were much more than food—they 
were medicines as well. Instead of administer- 
ing pills, a Chinese doctor added healing prop- 
erties to a savory bowl of nourishing soup. 





In the late 1890's H. J. Heinz Company 

began putting up old-fashioned homestyle 
soups in cans. Eventually many of the world’s 
time-honored favorites were included; so every 
family could enjoy the best soups of an inter- 
national cuisine. Now Heinz Soups are avail- 
able in Condensed Style and they have the same 
fine flavor and heartening quality for which 
Heinz Soups have always been famous. 
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For National 


Rehabilitation 


Everyone knows ice Cream 


is delicious... 


and it’s nutritious, too! 


Yes, it’s a fact... 


in addition to its refreshing quality and 
its flavor, ice cream contains many im- 
portant health-giving food elements. It 


contains the following nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 


found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong 
bones and teeth, is supplied abun- 
dantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides high-qual- 


ity proteins . . . those found in milk, 


All of these nutrients promote health 


and well being. 


And remember, the particular com- 
bination of nutrients found in Ice Cream 
is unusual, This is one reason why Ice 
Cream is accorded such an important 
role in our national rehabilitation pro- 


gram. 


“Ice Cream for You and Me,” the 
| story of ice cream for lower grades, | 
| with six poster size illustrations en- | 
| larged from the booklet will be | 
| sent free on request. Write: National | 
| Dairy Council, Dept. IN-546, 111 | 
1 = North Canal St., Chicago | 
1 6, Illinois. | 
| | 

di 






wATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting 


national health through a better understanding of 
dairy foods and their use. 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAI 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 81%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Give the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by May first for the October 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 


the hands of more than one editor at | 
If an author wishes to send | 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 


a time. 


should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 


He should state that, if it is not, he | 


wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait fof a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
use, but cannot, of course, quote 
prices nor promise acceptance before 
we have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 


| but each one is carefully considered. 
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FASTEN YOUR PAPERS 
NEATLY, SECURELY WITH 


ACE 


STAPLING EQUIPMENT 


Every schoolroom should be equipped 
with an Ace Stapler and Staples. They 
are a real necessity for both teachers 
and pupils. Hold papers intact and in 
proper sequence. Ideal for tacking no- 
tices on bulletin board. Prevent losing 
or misplacing homework, examination 
and other important papers. 
SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS 


ACE PILOT 
One of Ace's finest 
models. All-steel con- 
struction . . . *$4.00 























ACELINER 
“World’s Finest Sta- 
pler’’. Staples, pins, 
tacks and hand fastens. 
Precision-made*$6.00 


ACE SCOUT 
A durable, long-life stapler. 
Staples, pins and tacks. 
Guaranteed 5 years. *$1.00 


~"as- 


3415 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 








“Sam’s First Reader”—aAn illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with storiesand poetry. 


“J Am Sam” — A _ phonetic workbook. 
“Sam Makes Stories ComeAlive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 
If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 


_ FRIENDSHIP AND $7.00 
_ APPLICATION PHOTOS... 4 


Any good, single head and shoulder 
portrait photo copied and 25—2'4*3% 
Professional photos made at only... 
$1.00. Your original photo returned 
unharmed. Quality guaranteed 
since 1898, 




















ten the child is well pre ed t ter Fourth Grade 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE . wen ‘eae 6 ts Gk See school life. 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. | Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 
HECTOGRAPHED 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





HECTOGRAPHED 
Seatwork 


Priee 


Ss 








ft 





1 

| IM 
* Noisy, isn’t it?” osemace Sa 
There are 137 exercises in this col- 
lection of Hectographed Seatwork 
Designs. They cover a complete 
selection of elementary subjects 
and will help improve reading 


BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS sins rel ath Oe 
CHEQUES [: purchased with your subscription 2 


No matter where you go, 
always carry 


HH-identifys THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Hecto- 
Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, graphed Seatwork is sold 2 
insure your money against loss or theft. at the special price of.......... BO 


= am am am a am am — om ome oes ome oes oe 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 5-416 
Dansville, N. Y. 
| Please send me: 
() Hectographed Seatwork 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for 





| () One Year at $3.00; [) Two Years at $5.00 | 

Backed by the resources of | C11 enclose ¢ natnsal } 

a five billion dollar bank : 

Name.. one 

Sold by benks ond travel ogents everywhere | —- | 

Issued by Bank of America National Trust | Ste or RED nnn eee ane enna eeteennnenecenceccnnnnnnnne , l 

and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA Post Office l 
INSURED BY THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 

London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. | Zone...... State | 
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ABOUT OUR 
CLUB EXCHANGE 


Readers of THe INstructor be- 
fore the war probably remember that 
the “Club Exchange” was a monthly 
feature of the magazine. We are 
sure that you will be glad to learn 
that this service is to be resumed in 
the early fall. 

For the teachers who have entered 
the profession more recently, here is 
some information about the depart- 
ment. Each month we publish as 
many notices as space will permit, 
giving names and addresses of school 
groups desiring to correspond with 
other school groups in specified locali- 
ties. Following is a typical notice. 

Virginia —My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange correspondence and pic- 
tures with other pupils of the same 
grade. We live near the birthplaces of 
Washington, Lee, Madison, 
Address: 


and Monroe. 





Such correspondence offers oppor- 
tunities for building good will in 
schools everywhere. Interest in lan- 
guage, geography, and history is de- 
veloped through these contacts. 

The following letter of apprecia- 
tion from a teacher who shared in the 
Club Exchange previous to the war 
shows the enthusiasm which her pu- 
pils felt for the project. 

Nov. 23, 1941 
Dear Eprror, 

Last year my pupils sent a notice 
to Club Exchange and received over 
six hundred letters. We answered ap- 
proximately six hundred before our 
school was out. 
greatest “adventures” 
ever had. 


It was one of the 
that my pupils 
It was easy to get them 
interested in geography and _ letter 
writing. My present classes are eager 
to begin the same type of work. 

We are better prepared to answer 
letters or send exhibits than we were 
last year, so we are looking forward 
to another great year. 

Sincerely, 





The use of the Club Exchange is 


free to INsTRUCTOR readers. The 
rules are few and simple. 

Have pupils answer every letter 
received, if at all possible. Your 


notice invites correspondence; there- 
fore the children who write in re- 
sponse expect replies. 

The Club Exchange 
published in the order in which they 
are received. To ensure publication 
in an early fall issue, we must have 
your notice by June tenth. 

Be sure to give us the address to 
which your mail should be sent after 
school begins in September. 

All notices must be 
chiefly with the exchange of corre- 
spondence and should be signed by the 
teachers themselves. 

Address notices as follows: 

Tue INsTRUCTOR 
Club Exchange 
Dansville, N.Y. 


notices are 


concerned 








BUTTERFLIES are intensely interesting 
when one really knows them. 


“Starting Your Butterfly Collection” 


will help you begin this most fascinating 
study and hobby. It will also help you in 
directing the children’s nature activities. 


Send 10c to Mrs. Evelyn G. Williams, Sanitarium, Calif. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New and up-to-date reference material is a 
“must” for classroom and home in these 
swiftly changing times. 


* The NEW 


1946 


EDITION 


od The edition is limited. There’s vo increase 


More than 10,000 pages in cost. Yet it is the finest edition ever 
, ov 
Over 15,000 Illustrations 


19 VOLUMES 


Continuously Revised 


As modern as Radar or Atomic Research, 
the new and up-to-date 1946 edition of the 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
be ready for delivery in June. 


produced. 


Plan now to have your new set of WORLD 
BOOK on hand as soon as it is available. 


Orders will be filled in the order received. 
Make sure of your set. Order early—today. 


MORE THUAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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VACATION POSITION eann 0 to {00 a week 


An unusual vacation position 
that will pay the teachers 
selected $500 to $1000 depend- 
ing upon their ability, effort, 
and length of time they can 
work. Any teacher possessing 
the following qualifications 
can be sure of earning this ex- 
tra money, because the work 
is simply an extension of what 
you have been doing. 

Age 25 to 48, normal schoo! 
or college training, at least 3 
years’ elementary teaching ex- 
perience, with good record and 
standing among associates. If 
your teaching has been in the 
social studies, reading, or the 
sciences or with new type cur- 
riculum work, you will be giv- 
en preference. 

This is educational advisory 
work of the highest type—a 


service you will take pride in 
rendering. There will not be 
much that is new to you, for 
you have had excellent experi- 
ence in handling children and 
working with their parents. 


So we can train you quickly; 


We will show you how to lo- 
cate, contact, and handle the 
prospects who need and want 
the service. You will not need 
a car. We furnish you with 
all of the necessary materials 
and you make no_invest- 
ment. 

Number of openings limit- 
ed. Write today stating age, 
education, teaching experi- 
ence, date your school closes, 
length of time you can work. 
Personal conference will be 
arranged. All letters kept 
confidential. 


FE COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building - 1004 N. Dearborn St. - Chicago 10, Illinois 


PEL OLOCE 

















How does your 


cafeteria solve the 


problem of 








MILK SOLIDS 


WITH LUNCH? 












From Coast to Coast 
School Dieticians find 
that when they 
Serve Delicious... 


































CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


any other fresh dairy drink. 


‘ ...in the lunchrooms, fluid milk sales boom! Because 
4 Survey by National Dairy Council shows that chocolate 
° makes up from 50% to 90% of the total sales! 
° Dari- Rich is bottled and delivered by your local 
‘ dairy —and is handled in the lunchrooms just as you would 





40! WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD, LOS ANGELES 11, CAL 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


The pupils in our ryral school de- 
cided to serve fruit punch to their 
visitors at the school exhibit. We 
chose one child to preside at the 
punchbowl. As visitors approached, 
she said in all seriousness, “Will you 
have a punch?” 

Deuia A. SACKETT 
Gouverneur, New York 


Alex was visiting. “You mustn't 
go to sleep with gum in your mouth,” 
said his aunt, as she tucked the cov- 
ers around him. 

“Oh,” replied Alex, “I always do 
when I'm home. I just leave it in 
my mouth and shut off the motor.” 

Laura B. Back 
Aylmer, Ontario 


My fifth-grade geography class 
was studying the New England states. 
Several pupils in turn tried to name 
them, without success. Finally one 
said, “Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 


| and Etiquette.” 


Myrtce R. Coucn 


Pinson, Tennessee 


We were discussing clouds, rain, 
snow, and so on. This was Bonita’s 
contribution: “One day my sister 
was out in the rain, and those ice 
cubes in the clouds came down and 
hit her on the head.” 

Fay E. Evans 
Mobridge, South Dakota 


I strongly emphasized the meaning 
of cleanliness in our school. One 
morning little Loy kept standing near 
me. Shyly he said, when I turned to 
him, “Look at me, Teacher! My 
hands are clean, my face is clean. I 
look like I was just bought, don’t 1?” 

Artie J. NorveLi 
Ten Mile, West Virginia 


My daughter, three and a half years 
old, was watching me put dressing on 
the servings of salad. Just as I was 
ready to put dressing on the last serv- 
ing, she spoke up. “Mother,” she 
said, “I'll take my salad bare.” 

EstHer B. Trererr 
Arlington, Virginia 


Little Conchita asked, “Who is the 
cooker in school today?” 
I replied, “You mean the cook.” 
“No,” Conchita responded, “she is 
a cooker, because she cooks. You are 
a teacher because you teach.” 
E.otsa H. TrujiLto 
San Cristobal, New Mexico 


One day when my young daughter 
and I were driving past a windmill, 
she exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, look at 
that big egg beater.” 

MERLE M. Boyer 
Enid, Oklahoma 








SUMMER SESSIONS 
Cache 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and under, raduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
_ are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 29 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 20 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VE RMONT 


Summer Session— July 8-Auguat !6. 














Graduate and undergraduate study 
Courses for superintendents, principals 
and teachers. Agriculture, Art, Com 
* mercial Subjects, English, Health Edu 
‘cation, History, Home Economics, 
st Languages, (Ancient and Modern), 

Music, Nursing, Philosophy, Political 

Science, Psychology, Science. Enter- 
® tainment and Recreational Programs 


4 Summer Quarter— 
June 29—September |. 
Hl i Director, Summer Scasion 


Burlington, Vermont 


Callouses 3 


Doctor’s Speedy Relief 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 4 
tenderness on the bottom of | 
your feet, when you protect \ 
the sensitive spot with Super- | 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino - pads. 
Separate Medications included 
for speedily removing callouses. 
LOOK FOR THE PATENTED HEART 
SHAPE WITH PINKED EDGE 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
Sffitional College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and obser 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer 
term: Junelé. Fall term: Sept. 16. Write for catalog 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Gox Gi4E, EVANSTON, iLL. 


PLAYS (255202 


Patriotic, Holiday, all occasions. 
Described in beautiful FREE 
catalog. Have it in your desk 
for reference. Write for it today. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CoO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


AWARD PINS 


Made like this for Spelling, Attendance, 
Punctuality, Deportment and Scholarship 
























Finest quality Gold Plated, Safety Catch Thc each 
CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO., Room 715-N, 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, ti. 


Manufacturers of Emblems for Schools, Clubs, 
Fra’ ties. 


High School Course 


LMSC ULE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go “y rapidly as your time ona sd abilities permit. Equivalent to res! 
dent schoo! wo = repares f mtrance to coll . Standar 

iF “aupplied oma awarded: Credit for H. i 
comple Single oubgon oy 


American School, Dept. HS523, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 37 
WILD FLOWER SLIDE FILMS of the Northeastern Siates, 


(uncolored). Fariy Spring Flowers: Late Spring Flowers: EarlySum 
mer Flowers: Late Summer Flowers. 26 «ingle frames per film with 
manoal $2.00 per film. Other areas in preparation. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, 9/40 Oliver St... N.W.. Washington 15, D.C 


Invitations - Announcements 
4 100 Engraved - $10.00 
e@ Ing Including envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jane, five years old, was visiting 
her grandmother in the country. She 
admired Grandmother’s black-and- 
white checked dress and was told 
that it was gingham. 

When they went to feed the Barred 
Rock chickens Jane exclaimed, “Oh, 
Grandmother, you have such pretty 
gingham chickens! They match your 
dress!” 

Lora F. TacuE 
Morristown, Indiana 


Joe, aged three, got out of his 
chair, leaving his cup of cocoa. 
“It’s too hot,” he explained. “I 
think [ll wait till it gets warm.” 
RaMoNna HENNEsSY 
Syracuse, New York 


Barbara understood someone to say 
that a certain shampooing prepara- 
tion made hair split at the ends. Next 
time I washed her hair, she said, 
“Mother, please don’t use the kind of 
shampoo that will crack my hair.” 

Laura A. JAYNES 
Clifton, Colorado 


Tommy, five years old, was disap- 
pointed when his father did not give 
him money for ice cream. Instead he 
was handed the money for a haircut. 
When Tommy arrived at the barber- 
shop he said, “Cut off ten cents’ 
worth and Ill take the change.” 

HELEN BropHy 
Malden, Massachusetts 


A teacher who was very much in 
need of a raincoat had bought the 
only one she could find in town. It 
was fully six inches too long. The 
first morning she wore it, a little six- 
year-old girl remarked in a compli- 
mentary tone, “I think your new 
raincoat is pretty, and it’s long 
enough to last you two years.” 

Myrtice BRowN 
Houlka, Mississippi 


My small nephew asked his parents 
why their cow wasn’t giving milk and 
was told she had gone dry. 

Later, when they were visiting me, 
he went with me to gather the eggs. 
When we failed to find any, he be- 
came much excited. He rushed into 
the house and exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, 
Aunt Laura’s hens have all gone dry. 
She didn’t get an egg.” 

Laura PENCE 
Clearmont, Missouri 


We were talking about dreams. 
“What is a dream, Sue?” I asked. 
“Movies while I sleep,” she replied 
without hesitation. 
Lucitte EVERLY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


One of my elementary-school pu- 
pils wrote a story and presented it for 
my approval. At the bottom was 
this note: “Any likeness of real per- 
sons to characters in this story is 
purely quincidental.” 

FLORENCE PEARSON 
Greenwood, Delaware 


I explained to my small nephew 
what a thermos bottle was. After 
a moment he queried: “How does the 
bottle know when to keep things hot 
and when to keep them cold?” 

VERONICA SIMSON 
Brooklyn, New York 
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In a letter to. her small niece, an 
aunt had thoughtfully used manu- 
script writing. When she replied, 
the little girl closed her letter with 
the request, “Print soon.” 

LiuiAN NELL 
Ah-Gwah-Ching, Minnesota 


“Come, quick! The pie is breath- 
ing!” little Eddie screamed, as he 
noticed a pie that had just been taken 
from the oven. 

MarTHA BUCHER 
Kansas City, Kansas 


— =—x - 





Charles had been annoying every- 
one around him. So, finally, I seated 
him at the front of the room, with 
one girl to the left of him, one to the 
right, and one behind him. To each 
girl, I said: “Ignore Charles.” 

He sat there quietly for five or ten 
minutes, rather taken aback. Then, 
up went his hand. To my “Yes, 
Charles?” came in response the plain- 
tive query: “Mrs. Garvey, who do I 
ignore?” 

ELEANOR H. GARVEY 
Munhall, Pennsylvania 





I wore a hat with sequins on it to 
a friend’s house. Her little boy 
Jimmy, aged four, asked, “Why have 
you got all those thumbtacks stuck 
in your hat?” 
Cetia McCarTHy 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 


Four-year-old Molly looked in sur- 
prise at the foot-high white fence 
surrounding my back yard. “Will it 
grow?” she asked. 

Daisy CLAY 
Racine, Wisconsin 





Ix ACQUIRING or selecting classroom 
films, the thoughtful educator asks 
these questions. For — despite the ad- 
vantages of films as a teaching tool — 
the right film must be used to obtain 
the full advantage of this medium. 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film,* it was made solely to 
assist teachers in imparting to students 
skills and facts as well as developing 
attitudes professionally regarded as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 





*Formerly Erpi 








If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, it is authentic and 
teacher-tested. It is professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
It instructs—it helps accomplish specific 
teaching objectives with a minimum of 
effort. 

The wise educator also asks: “What 
is its cost?” Even schools with small 
budgets can build a classroom film 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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library — now — under our new Lease- 
to-OWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program. 
Costs are as low as film rentals - 
frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about 
these plans which make it possible — 
at low cost — to offer your students this 
great learning advantage. For complete 
information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 3-E, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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You Can Now Get Your 


ARGUS 


ALL-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


The Argus All-Purpose Projector has the 
features and performance that have made 
Argus famous. Designed to take both 
2x2 slides (Kodachromes and Ready- 
Mounts) or 35 mm film strips. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


® New and improved strip film advance 

@ F4:5 4”—coated, highly color cor- 
rected anastigmat lens 

® Metal Aluminum Die-Cast Construction 
. .« non-breakable 

® Rotary Slide Carrier — takes slides 
RIGHT SIDE UP 

® Strip-Film Holder—for film slides... 
single or double frame 


© Ample Ventilation—scientific 
quickly dissipates heat 


design 


® Metal Reflector — securely positioned 
. «+ non-breakable 

®@ Tripod Bushing—fits all standard tripods 

@ Oversize Double Condensers—concen- 
trate the illumination EVENLY over the 
picture area 

® Standard 100- or 150-watt Lamp—for 
brilliance, long life 

@ Compact — only 34 x 5'( x 11 inches 


PRICE $32.50 
“Living Safely” — Stidefiim Series — Four slide- 


film lessons of the discussional type to complement 
the safety films. Designed for use in Middle and 


Upper Grades, $2.50 each. “LIVING IN A MA- 
CHINE AGE”’—Deals with safety hazards brought 
about by the machine age. “SAFETY IN A MA- 


CHINE AGE’—Shows principal causes of traffic ac- 
cidents. “SAFETY IN THE HOME’’—Accidents in 
the home, their causes and preventions. ‘SAFETY 
AT HOME AND AT PLAY”—Safety precautions in 
school gymnasium, corridors, playgrounds, 
NOTE! Each of the films and slidefilms is accom- 
panied by a Teacher's Guide available FREE. 


etc. 





Audubon Society Birds 40 beautifully colored 2” 
x 2” slides, invaluable to nature study classes for 
bird identification. Reproduced from the National 
Audubon Society’s collection of famous bird portraits 
by the celebrated bird painter, Allan Brooks. Au- 
thentic in every detail and color. Packaged in sets 
of 20 slides each, selling at $5.00. (Part of a series 
of 150 slides, only 40 of which are available at this 
time. The remainder are now in preparation.) 


ORDER NOW 


YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, INC. 
18 E. 41 Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Instructor in 


Page THE positions of the children 

on this page are simple enough 
to help primary children to draw. 
They cannot draw the 
well, but they like to try. The teach- 
er will do well to suggest that the 
nose and mouth be made very, very 
small so that the face will look like a 
The of chil- 
to draw too 


taces very 


tendency 
the nose 
The result is an adult face. 

Some child may like to draw 
and boys looking out of a window at 
Another may 
prefer to show children looking at 


child’s face. 
dren is long. 
girls 


robins building a nest. 


several robins hopping along on the 


grass. The more children draw rob- 


ins, the more they like to draw them. 
When second-grade children feel that 
they 


No adult 


can get as much charm into a picture 


they can draw robins very easily, 
make charming pictures. 


as a seven-y ear-old who knows how 


to draw a robin. 
—_ THESE animal silhouettes will 
6 


help children to draw animals 
for woodland murals. The simplified 
outlines will help girls and boys to 
model in clay and carve from soap or 
blocks of wood. Children will 
ideas for simplifying other animals 
after looking at these. Animal 
houettes can be cut out of cloth and 
sewed on quilts, on baby bibs, and 
This page 
will help children to make simple ani- 
mal designs to put on clay tiles or 
to burn on plywood plaques with a 


get 


sil- 


on curtains for a nursery. 


wood-burning pencil, 


Page MANY schools plant gardens. 
37 It will be a real challenge to 
the pupils to try to draw a whole 
class of girls and boys working in the 
garden. What an array of colors they 
can use in the clothes of the children! 

Another interesting subject would 
be a plot of land where many families 
each have a little strip of land. There 
could be Mother with her big hat and 
Grandfather with a cane. He’s not 
so able to work as his daughter, 
he looks on. In the next plot is 
Mrs. Smith with her baby in a little 
cart. Then on the next plot are the 
twins, 


so 


Foley aged ten, in some new 


slacks of which they are very proud. 


Many persons of all ages are thus 
shown helping to raise food for 
America in order to have more to 


send to starving people in Europe. 


Page children will 


SOME like 
model in clay the hen, rooster, 
and chicks shown on this page. The 
hen on the nest will make a solid clay 
object to use for a paperweight. If 
the rooster is modeled, he cannot, of 


to 


1946 
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ITHMETIC FOR 
UNG AMERICA 


foundation of 
relat ionships 


essential to work on higher levels. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 












W CIS Ea 

C'S Sterling Sliver s 
a Gold Plated 

hp. Rolled Gold 

25 1-10 Gold Filled 


R 525 

Sterling Silver 

Sterling Silver 
19 kt. tep 

10 kt. Geld 


Al! prices subject to 29 
per cent Federai Tax 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


ch 
60 
65 
85 
ow 





pss, A 
Doz. “GS (Al eS 
$6.00 S \ —— 
6.40 i] 
a Ea. by 
_ ~ GIS Each Doz. Each 
Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Silver $§ .80 
Steriing Si! Sterling Silver 
Each ‘Gold P ated. 1.50 1.40 Gold Plated 85 
$2.23 sled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
3.75 . 10 Gold Filled 1.40 (1.75 Gold Filled 1.10 
7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Chicago 
| itable 
(Fully Accredited) 


study 


SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 24 to JULY 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring 
proved methods of presentation. 
with Chicago's many 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., 


promotional credit, 


SCH 0 OL 


new ideas in education, and ap- 
in Chicago you can combine prof- 
advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


While 






















AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


isss 


Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 


Corresponding Agenc! 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 


AL R 7 val Secondary and 


Elementary 

TEAC | E RS Schools. Good 

candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 

Member 

N.A.T.A. 
es: 
553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


TY 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI." 


THE C. E. WARD Co. 
Rew Londen, Ohio 


’ vrs of the Red Cap and Gown 
fe ” hie th Grade Con mencoment. 





KS 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 














TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. ‘"" 
Chicago 4, Wlinois 


We find teachers and others in any type of 
<ueational work are giving thought to wher 
in what field they can render the greatest 
cellent opportunities are ava 
for all who are qualified. Our servic 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 


nation-wide 





HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


31 years superior placement service 


Impe 
Enroll at once for unusual opportunities throughout 
the e 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


rative teacher needs continue in all departments 


ntire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership. 





aaa eS aS 
ROCKY I97T- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG Denver. COLo 





Member NATA. 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


West including Arizona, Calif., Nevada, Oregon, Wash 
Grades $318u0—S2500, High School $2000— $3000. 
Free Enroliment. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 


Largest Agency in the West. 





CLARK - BREWEI 





CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Wanted 


Grade Teachers 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE 


KANSAS CITY Mo. 
4 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal Critie and Bap rvisory pc sitions 
Member of N vA 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, 
Specialize in New York State 


Traveling Representative 


a. ¥. 
Established 1874 





*HUGHES 


Teachers jy: 
Agency ini: 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


EASE YOUR SALARY! Grade teachers we placed 

ear are receiving a salary, on the average, of $2,0> 
high as $2,550! Write us. 

Member, Nationa! Association of Teachers Agencies 





PAUL YATES *. 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Established 1906 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, ®u'4 


tures from original for $1 


50 if you mention The Instructor. 


ler, Colo. 
We 


Send atamp for free enroliment. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in th 
work the West fully. We wiil make 50 application pic- 
Once a member a) ways a member 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


434 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. 


Alaska and the Northwest. 


Excellent salaries. 





STOU 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


—ATT 
(29th Year) Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


RACTIVE TEACHING POSITIONS 





* VACANCIE 


For Ear 


Excellent opportunities for adv e ement. 
A 


et Ge * 2 
ae TEACHERS" REGISTRY & EXCHANGE, Inc. os 
. Randotph St., 508, Chicago 1, Minoi i 


Teachers Register Now 


ly 


lacement 
serve 
1 Fields — from 


*|TEACHERS WANTED 


| If you want a position WRITE US. 


If you want 
BETTER POSITION WRITE OR WIRE: 


COLORADO - ARIZONA TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Box 344, Boulder, Colorado. 
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course, stand up on such thin legs 


and feet. One solution is to mount 
the body on a clay block on which 
legs and feet can be painted. The 
small chickens can be done in the 
same way. 

These animals will help children in 
all grades to draw and paint original 
pictures of the farm. The more pic- 
tures of animals the teacher can show, 
the better farm pictures she will get 
from her pupils. Of course, there 
will probably be some pupils who can 


draw animals from memory. 


Pages 


PUPILS who have tempera 
39,42 


paint and small brushes can 
use them in these problems, instead 
of cutting flowers from seed cata- 
logues or instead of using colored 
crayons. The flowers in seed cata- 
logues will furnish valuable illustra- 
tive material, however. 

If the flowers cut from magazines 
or from seed catalogues are used as 
suggested, the child can still employ 
much originality in selecting and ar- 
ranging the flower pictures. One child 
may choose all pansies. Another may 
choose all nasturtiums or sweet peas. 
Another child may choose all purple 
flowers—different varieties but all 
purple. They will be getting used to 
experiences they will have all through 
life—choosing from much material a 
little that can be used. 


The simple flowers on these pages | 


help children to draw flowers. After 
their interest has been aroused, they 
will bring in some to draw, or will try 
to draw from memory those which 
they have seen. 

In drawing the pansy, primary chil- 
dren will do better if they begin with 
the center, add the three parts nearest 
the center, then add the lowest petal, 
then the two next above it, and last 
of all the petals on top. 

The children from fourth grade 





up will succeed better if they draw | 


the line around the outside to get the 
shape of the whole and then draw the 


lines inside. The experienced teacher | 


understands these two ways of draw- | 
ing. From grade four on, a child can | 


draw more as an art-school student 
learns to do. The primary child adds 
piece on piece. It is the child’s way, 
and he should work like a child—not 
like an adult. 


Page YOU can tell by these sketches 
43 that this teacher knows how 
children in Arizona and Mexico love 
their burros. 

The burros may be painted gray or 
tan. Sometimes they may be outlined 
in dark brown or black. If they are 
not outlined, the grass or ground 
must be made a contrasting color. 
That is, if the burro is light gray or 
tan, the ground could be made dark 
brown or dark green so that the burro 
will show against it. 

The child who wants to add deco- 
rations to a book about Mexico that 
he is making will find real inspiration 
as well as practical help on this page. 

When studying Mexico, children 
will have great fun drawing big loads 
on the burro. Sometimes the loads 
are so big that one can scarcely see 
the little burden-bearer. 

The page has so many sketches that 
it will lead the children to be orig- 
inal. To help children to draw orig- 
inal pictures, one needs to show them 





many sketches. To help them to draw 
original sketches of animals one needs 
to show them many positions of that 
animal as is done here. 


“— IT IS difficult for children to 

model heads. Often they like 
to model them just for fun and care 
little for naturalism. Sometimes, 
however, in grade six they strive for 
a naturalistic result. In such cases 
dolls’ heads help them for models. It 
is easier to make funny and fierce 
faces, and it takes more imagination. 
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Sideview pictures of animals help 
the child who strives for a natural- 
istic result. A drawing is better than 
a photograph. 

When children model with clay 
the teacher has several problems. 

1. Where to put clay things while 
they dry. (a) Sometimes a little shelf 
can be placed above the blackboard. 
(This necessitates having the teacher 
place the clay things on the shelf, 
especially in primary grades.) (b) 
Papers can be spread on the window 
sill and near the wall on the floor, 





quality in transit, in the store, and in the home refrigerator. 





PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 





e 
THE BEST BUTTER 18 PACKAGED IN Faraffined cnnrons 
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Filler to Precious 


KEEP IT IN THE CARTON 


Most American families are getting much less butter than they want. This means that 
less butter is being used for cooking and baking, more is being saved for table use only. 


Butter served on the table must now stand up under new, critical appraisal. Having 
taken on “‘scarcity”’ value, it is being looked to for the utmost in enjoyment. That is why, 
as shortages continue, consumers will take whatever butter they can get, but even more 
than ever the presence or absence of quality and flavor will be noticed and remembered. 


It is to assure finest quality on the table that most butter manufacturers package their 
best butter in paraffined cartons. The paraffined carton protects the butter flavor and 


Butter should always be put back in the paraffined carton before it is returned to the 
refrigerator. This is particularly important now that butter must be made to last longer 
.- + yet kept at peak deliciousness and free of icebox odors. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons— 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 
3. Protects perishable body and texture. 
4. Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling 

7. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


















and the clay objects set on the papers 
to dry. 

2. What to do with the finished 
clay objects. (a) Some of the most 
interesting and colorful pieces make 
attractive decorations in any school- 
room, and, left around the room, they 
inspire pupils to make better things. 
(b) Some objects may be taken home. 

3. How to get the finished objects 
home safely. Encourage children to 
bring boxes in which to pack the ob- 
jects, and wastepaper to wrinkle up 
and put between them. 
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Model 91—General-pur pose, 
medium priced. Closed cylinder . . . 
165-sheet capacity. 
Automatic feed: 
Motor drive optional. 


available . ." 


a complete line of Mimeograph duplicators 















Model 90— Hand operated, 
popular priced, 

ideal for short runs 
Easy to operate. 


Model 92— Heavy duty, high-speed, motor 
driven. Tens or thousands of low-cost copies 
easily produced in black or color. 











* 
Choose your model, America! The modern, all-purpose Mimeograph* M l I I } eC O g r ap h 


duplicator can be ordered and is being delivered in increasingly sub- 


stantial quantities. These are the models “road-tested”’ by war, built 


2 
to the same specifications that answered the heavy Army and Navy dup 1 C ato I 


demands. 
*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A, B. Dick Com- 
ron ? : - , pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
hey are built to take on many kinds of paper work jobs and give 














>S 5 y Se ye pre of. “opies are crisp “1e% MACK ¢ ite. <> 
results you can be proud of. Copies are crisp, clear, black on white a ee ee 
The last copy is as legible as the first copy whether you run them off unless it is made by A. B. Dick Company 
by the tens or thousands. Copies will not smear or fade. overe. 6. 0. sean enna 


— Hic. eT ee aa ’ —_ _ 
The Mimeograph duplicator is clean in operation. Any model is so 4. i Deca Conmane, Dege. 71.546 


simple to operate, a child can do it successfully with a minimum of 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
instruction, 0 ......Please send me further information on the 


Mimeograph duplicators now available. 


° . , © 7 I would like a demonstration. 
A. B. Dick Company backs up the promise in its product with 


nationwide service, free instructional help, complete mechanical serv- ame 

ice, specialized help for you in harnessing Mimeograph efficiency and Company (or institution) 

Mimeograph versatility to your particular needs. If you’re in the Address 

market for a new duplicator, mail the coupon at right. City _ 7 —— 
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een How do robins build their nests? 
. Robin Redbreast told me. 
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First a wisp of amber hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 

Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way, and across: 
That’s what Robin told me. 

—George Cooper 
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BIRDS OUR FRIENDS Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 





JESSIE TODD 
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CARE OF THE TEETH 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CLARA STROUD 


Supervisor of Instruction, Public Schools, Placer County, California 


and 
MYRTLE HANSON 
Principal, Galesburg High School, Galesburg, North Dakota 


COMMUNITY is responsive to 
A a school project concerned 
with the children’s health. This 
is particularly true when teacher 
and pupils plan for, and develop, 
activities resulting in good-health 
knowledge and practices, The 
following outline enumerates the 
steps to follow in developing a 
unit on teeth and their care. This 
outline was successfully used with 
children in the first four grades 
of a rural school. 


APPROACH 


A discussion of general health 
habits should lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is a need for learn- 
ing more about teeth and how 
to care for them. The teacher 
should register her approval of 
well-cared-for teeth and attempt 
to dispel pupils’ fear of going to 
the dentist. 

Problems for study are ex- 
pressed in the following ques- 
tions, 

A. What should we know about 
our teeth? 

B. How can we best care for our 
teeth? 

C. How can the dentist help us 
in caring for our teeth? 

D. What can our parents do to 
help us in developing good health 
habits in regard to our teeth? 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


A. Collect materials for home 
distribution and for school use. 
Provide at least two sets of texts 
on health so that the pupils may 
read much about teeth. 

B. Scan the subject matter in the 
textbooks and make an outline 
for use in developing assign- 
ments. 

C. Make a general examination 
of each child’s mouth and teeth. 
Encourage the pupil to talk in- 
formally about his teeth and his 
trips to the dentist. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
CONTENT 


A. Uses of teeth. 

B. Why we want to learn about 
our teeth. 

1. We want to look well. 

2. We want to keep well. 

3. We want to talk well. 
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C. Our first teeth (baby teeth). 
1. They are small in size. 

2. There are twenty in all. 

3. There are three kinds. 

a) Biting (8). 

b) Tearing (4). 

c) Grinding (8). 

D. Permanent teeth. 

1. Twenty teeth replace the ba- 
by teeth. 

2. Six-year molars are often mis- 
taken for baby teeth. 

3. Other second teeth (to make 
thirty-two in all) come in as the 
jaw grows. 

E. Care of teeth. 

1. Regular visits to dentist. 

a) Cleaning teeth. 

b) Arresting decay. 

c) Straightening teeth. 

d) Finding cause of unpleas- 
ant breath. 

2. Brushing the teeth. 

a) How, why, and when. 

b) Using tooth powder, tooth 
paste, and substitutes such as 
salt and soda. 

c) Rinsing the mouth. 

d) Massaging the gums. 

F. The toothbrush. 

1. Choosing proper type. 

2. Rinsing, drying, and keeping 
it clean, 

G. Exercise for the teeth. 

H. Avoiding accidents. 

1. Do not bite hard objects. 

2. Avoid falls and severe blows. 
I. Proper foods for building teeth 
and keeping them strong. 

1. Eating the Basic 7 foods keeps 
not only the teeth but the whole 
body healthy. 

2. Too much sugar is bad for the 
teeth, 

a) It keeps us from eating 
enough of other necessary foods. 

b) Sugar changes to acid in 
the mouth and tends to destroy 
the enamel of teeth unless they 
are well brushed. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Look at teeth in a mirror. 
B. Demonstrate how teeth help 
in speaking. 

C. Examine an animal’s teeth to 
see how they are adapted to their 
uses, 

D. Study pictures to find how 
each tooth is shaped for its own 
kind of work. 
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E. Read in many books to find 
facts about teeth. 

F. Find out why we have two 
sets of teeth, and why we should 
care for the first set as well as 
the second set. (Note how wide 
apart teeth become at five years 
of age when the jaw has grown 
larger and why a new set is need- 
ed as the jaws continue to grow.) 
G. Study the importance of the 
six-year molars, which do most of 
the work of chewing the food 
while baby molars drop out and 
second teeth come in. They help 
shape the lower part of the child’s 
face and should be given very 
special attention. 

H. Discuss individual visits to 
the dentist. (The teacher’s ob- 
ject is to dispel fear by guiding 
the discussion. ) 

I. Read in health texts stories 
about visits to the dentist. 


J. Cultivate pride in attaining a 
good record in correcting dental 
defects. 

K. Examine pictures that show 
how tooth decay takes place. 

L. Find pictures of the proper 
type of toothbrush. 

M. Demonstrate proper methods 


_of brushing the teeth. 


N. Chew food well. 

O. Learn to drink one quart of 
milk daily or have the equivalent 
in food. 

P. Make a chart showing foods 
that contain phosphorus (milk, 
cheese, eggs, prunes, beans, meat, 
and whole-grain cereals). 

Q. Make a chart showing foods 
that contain calcium (milk, 
cheese, eggs, green vegetables, 
and fruit). 

R. Use a score card in checking 
to see that proper foods are eat- 
en daily. (Continued on page 70) 





A UNIT ON SHOES 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARIAN K. WHITE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Smith School, Deming, New Mexico 


NE morning during our dis- 
O cussion period I suggested 
that the pupils take off their 
shoes and place them on the long 
worktable. We discussed the var- 
ious kinds of shoes and leathers 
and the manufacturing of shoes. 
Many questions were asked which 
the children could not answer. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


In their free time that day, the 
children looked through their 
own library books, my picture 
files, copies of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, and several 
poetry books for material about 
shoes. 

During the discussion period 
the next day, the children again 
wanted to display their shoes. 
Since a number of them had 
worn different shoes from those 
of the day before, we repeated 
the “shoe show.” One little girl 
brought a pair of Mexican hu- 
raches (sandals), another a pair 
of wooden shoes. When the class 
saw these examples of foreign 
footwear, they decided to use the 
worktable for a display of these 
and other unusual shoes. 

While the shoes were still on 
the table, I hung up a large col- 
ored wall chart entitled “Shoes 
thru the Ages” (obtainable, free, 
with accompanying booklet, from 


International Shoe Company, 
1507 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri). The pupils 
compared their shoes with the 
shoes pictured on the chart. 

It was decided to change the 
classroom grocery store into a 
shoe store, and also to have a store 
displaying miniature shoes of all 
kinds. Various committees were 
required for this work. As soon 
as they were selected by the class 
and their duties were outlined, | 
printed the information on the 
blackboard. 

In addition to the shoe stores, 
the group planned a table of 
reading material about shoes, a 
shoe bulletin board, an excursion 
to a shoe store, and appropriate 
art work, 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Purposeful reading. 
1. Reading for enjoyment—sto- 
ries, books, and poems about 
shoes. 
2. Reading for information—to 
solve some problem. 
3. Reading to follow directions. 
a) How to mix paint. 
b) Where to put tools. 
c) Where to put shoes. 
d) Directions given by the in- 
spector for repairs on shoes. 
4. Reading captions on large wall 
chart. (Continued on page 68) 
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WHEAT FOR THE WORLD’S BREAD 


MARY I. BARBER 


HEN children realize that 

/ their help in conserving 
wheat will mean bread for the 
mouths of hungry girls and boys 
abroad, they will become enthu- 
siastic supporters of the present 
nationwide effort. 

The food emergency in war- 
ravaged lands will certainly last 
until harvesttime this year, and 
it may be critical even after that. 
President Truman has asked that 
a wheat-conservation program be 
carried on during the next few 
months, and longer if necessary. 
Teachers can be a powerful fac- 
tor in the program’s success. 

First, the teacher needs to in- 
form herself on the economics of 
the wheat situation, the reasons 
for the President’s request, and 
the various ways in which Ameri- 
can millers are co-operating. The 
next step is to translate this in- 
formation into terms suited to 
the pupils’ age, and to arouse 
their interest. 


TEACHER’S BACKGROUND 


This year, with starving peo- 
ples of the Old World dependent 
on the United States for life it- 
self, wheat is the logical food for 
us to share. It is the most satis- 
factory grain to handle and to 
store. It keeps well, and it has 
high food value in proportion to 
its bulk. 

How can wheat be shared? 
Partly by care in its use, so as not 
to waste it; partly by a change in 
the refining process, under a gov- 
ernment directive, which is ex- 
pected to add 25,000,000 bushels 
to overseas shipments. 


Until March first of this year, . 


flour was “of a 72 per cent 
extraction”—out of every 100 
pounds of wheat, 72 pounds was 
made into flour for human use 
and 28 pounds went into animal 
feed. Now there is a “new” 
flour, called Emergency Flour, of 
an 80 per cent extraction—out 
of every 100 pounds of wheat, 
80 goes into flour to make bread, 
muffins, cake, and other foods 
for our use, and only 20 pounds 
into animal feed. 

In the refining process under 
the new percentage, more nutri- 
ents are retained than formerly— 
iron and certain vitamins—but 
not enough to bring the flour up 
to the standard set during the 
war for “enriched bread.” These 
factors, therefore, are being add- 
ed in sufficient quantity. The 
new flour is not so white as the 


The author of this article is an authority on food. 
For this reason she was asked, in January 1941, to 
help plan menus for the United States Army. In 
June 1941, she was made Expert Food Consultant 
to the Secretary of War, in Washington, D.C., and 
she served in this capacity until December 1945. 


white flour that housewives have 
been familiar with; and since it 
will not keep so well, it should be 
purchased in smaller quantities. 


AROUSING INTEREST 


In studying the conservation 
of wheat, it will be interesting to 
talk about a number of different 
subjects, such as the growing and 
harvesting of the grain, milling 
processes, transportation, its rela- 
tion to an international good- 
neighbor policy, and nutrition. 

Children may not realize that 
bread—or some other food pre- 
pared from grain—is the back- 
bone of the day’s menu almost 
everywhere in the world. Wheat 
and rye are the grains most com- 
monly used; rice in southern 
China. 

Wheat and rye are made into 
various kinds of bread, often 
quite unlike the fine white loaf 
obtainable in the United States. 
Bread may be in the form of a 
flat unleavened disk that looks 
like a cracker; it may be a dark, 
round, raised loaf; it may be a 
long, narrow, crusty cylinder; 
but everywhere children learn to 
eat it, and like it. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Children in many parts of the wor 


A favorite after-school snack 
is bread and butter, or bread and 
jelly. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that bread, butter, and jelly 
(because of its sugar) are all on 
the “hold back” list. However, 
if children understand the im- 
portance of saving, and its bear- 
ing on what other children can 
have, they will do their part. 

Co-operation in saving can be- 
gin with breakfast. Cereal and 
milk are enough like bread and 
butter so that they may be used 
as a substitute at this meal. True, 
fat is more concentrated in but- 
ter than in milk, but more milk 
can be consumed. The cereal 
bowl can be larger and fuller, 
and the kind of cereal can be 
varied. Cereal and milk make a 
good after-school lunch too. 

Children are always interested 
to learn about a colonial break- 
fast. In Plymouth, three cen- 
turies ago, breakfast was served 
at dawn on long, narrow, bare 
tables. In the middle was a tall 
salt shaker. Home-hewn wooden 
trenchers were used as plates, one 
for two children or for husband 
and wife. Sometimes the table 
top itself was hollowed into bowls 





Sa all 


ld are in desperate need of food. 


In this picture we see some children of Italy being fed by the UNRRA. 
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along the edge. Spoons were made 
of pewter or of laurel—which 
was nicknamed spoonwood be- 
cause of this use. 

The children in those days 
stood throughout the meal, never 
speaking. Sometimes they ate at 
a separate board, helping them- 
selves from the steaming kettle 
at the main table. 

Hasty pudding, made of corn 
meal, was the main dish. To 
make it, the family’s brass ket- 
tle—a precious possession—was 
filled with water and swung over 
the open fire. Salt was added, 
and when the water boiled, the 
home-ground meal was stirred in 
and cooked quickly. Sometimes 
this “pudding” was served with 
maple sirup or milk. 

How different our breakfast is 
today! Nutritionists have set a 
standard for it, including fruit, 
a cereal, milk, and bread with a 
spread. The reason that cereal 
and bread (both carbohydrate 
foods) are suggested for break- 
fast is to make sure that the right 
number of calories (about one- 
third the day’s total) is obtained 
during that meal. Furthermore, 
cereal calls for milk, which ev- 
eryone needs. 

Under present conditions, it 
may be well to double the 
amount of cereal, so as to use less 
bread. Or, in place of wheat 
bread, muffins made with bran 
or corn meal may be served. 

The food emergency will be a 
test of our ingenuity, our self- 
control, and our sympathy for 
those less fortunate than we—for 
people who are thankful to get 
enough food to sustain life. If 
we all work together, we shall 
meet the test with a good spirit 
and provide enough wheat for 
the world’s bread. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of grains used 
in breakfast cereals, and list 
cereals made from each grain. 

2. Make reading charts to tell 
the story of bread from seed 
wheat to completed loaf, 

3. Do some research to deter- 
mine the food value of wheat. 

4. Find out why wheat makes 
good bread. 

§. List the countries which 
are the most important sources 
teday of wheat for export. Find 
out how much wheat they have 
available for export. Make up 
some arithmetic problems based 
on this information. 
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TELL WHO LIVES HERE 


A chicken coop 
A duck pen 

A beehive 

A bird cage 


Name some other homes for pets. 


We have an aquarium 
in our school. 
There are goldfish in it. 


PETS AT SCHOOL— 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
) S 


KEEPING PETS AT SCHOOL 


We like to keep pets 

at school. 
We are very kind to them. 
We keep them happy. 
We make homes for them. 
We clean their homes. 
We give them good food. 
We give them fresh water. 


MATCH THESE 


Draw a line from the 
name of the animal to the 
thing that it does. 


duck likes carrots 
A fish bowl hen has webbed feet 
A dog kennel rabbit loses its tail 
A rabbit hutch tadpole has scales 
An ant house goldfish sings sweetly 
eanary clucks and pecks 
LEARNING ABOUT PETS 
The goldfish breathe 
with their gills. 
The tadpoles will lose 


There are some tadpoles. 
There are snails, too. 
There are water plants. 
We learned these things 
about aquarium pets. 
The goldfish swim 
with their fins. 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


Goldfish in an aquarium 
need fresh water daily. 
Dogs need five meals 
a day. 
Ducks like to sleep 
on the ground. 
Hens like to sleep 
on poles. 
Turtles eat 
with their teeth. 
Rabbits should eat 
much cooked food. 
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their long tails. 
The tadpoles will grow 


into frogs. 


The snails use lime 
to grow their shells. 
The snails help to keep 
the water clean. 


READ AND DO 


Bark like a dog. 
Hop like a toad. 
Fly like a bird. 
Crow like a rooster. 
Craw] like a turtle. 
Purr like a kitten. 


Gallop like a pony. 


Swim like a fish. 
Cluck like a hen. 
Jump like a rabbit. 
Squeak like a mouse. 
Quack like a duck. 
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By Wendell MacRae, from 


We help them get 
sunshine and fresh air. 

We let them exercise 

‘ when they need it. 

Pets need some of the 
things we need. 

They need food and water 
and a place to live. 


MAKE A WORK CHART 


JOBS FOR TODAY 

Mary will get fresh water 
for the turtle. 

Bob and Tom will feed 
the tadpoles and the 
toad. 

Jane and Sue will clean 
the rabbit hutch and 
feed the rabbits. 





“WH illingly to School” 


DO YOU KNOW THESE PICTURES? 


“A Boy with a Rabbit” 

“Girl with Cat” 

“Dignity and Impudence” 
“Bringing Home the Newborn Calf” 














FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 


AN EXPERIENCE UNIT & 


PLANNING A PET SHOW 


At the show we shall have 
a program. 

We shall read riddles and 
stories about pets. 

We shall show pictures 
of pets that we painted. 

We shall sing about pets. 

Some of our pets 
can do their tricks. 


We are going to have 

a pet show at school. 
Sue can bring 

some yellow chickens. 
Dick will bring 

a white rabbit. 
Tom has a green turtle. 
Other children will bring 

their pets. 


GUESS THIS RIDDLE 


I have only one foot. 

I move very slowly. 

My house is on my back. 

My house is a shell. 

My eyes are on the ends 
of feelers. 

I live in an aquarium. 

I help keep it clean. 

What am I? 


Tickets for Sale 
Please leave 
the animals alone. 
Collie owned by 
John Turner 
Small Pets Corner 
Be sure to leave 
food and water 
for your pet. 


MAKE SIGNS 


Oe 99 DO 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


WHAT ANIMAL SAYS? 


“Bowwow!” 
“Cluck, cluck!” 
“Quack, quack!” 
“Moo, moo!” 
“Gobble, gobble!” 10. “Heehaw!” 


6. “Caw, caw!” 
7 “Peep, peep!” 
8. “Baa, baa!” 


9. “Mew, mew!” 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


KEEPING PETS AT SCHOOL 


Bear in mind that all activities should in- 
crease pupils’ general knowledge and sense of 
responsibility. Mechanical skills and cre- 
ative abilities also should show improvement. 
A. Feeding pets. 

1. Carry on a simple experiment to prove 
what effects good and poor food have on 
pets. (You might use white mice.) 

2. Have children find out what is a proper 
diet for each pet brought to school, and let 
them take turns doing the feeding. 

3. Arrange to have the food on hand and 
properly stored. 

B. Housing and general care. 

1. Make a portable pet house. 
Instructor for April 1941.) 
2. See that all children gain experience in 
keeping the homes of all the pets clean. List 
“Jobs for Today” and check carefully to see 
that each child assumes his responsibility. 

3. Teach children to avoid overfeeding, teas- 
ing, and unnecessary handling of pets. 

4. Explain the relationship of the thermom- 
eter to pet care. Have pupils read, record, 
and control room temperature. To meet the 
needs of the pets left overnight, arrange to 
have the room temperature kept fairly stable. 
C. Sources of information. 

1. Scatter on the reading table simple infor- 
mational books relating (Continued on page 76) 


(See THE 


LEARNING ABOUT PETS 


Provide many firsthand experiences but 
concentrate on one problem at a time. En- 
courage children to bring in pets for tempo- 
rary comparative study when the occasion 
warrants it. 

A. Typical problems. 

1. How do animals help us? (Observe how 
toads help rid a garden of insects.) 

2. How do animals feed their young? (Ob- 
serve mother animals and babies brought to 
the classroom and at home.) 

3. What is a dog tax and why do we have it? 
(Delegate someone to ask the town clerk.) 
B. Learning activities. 

1. Have an aquarium. 

a) Fill the aquarium with pond water, or 
tap water that has stood long enough for the 
chlorine to escape. 

b) Discuss how all living things need wa- 
ter, food, and air. 

c) Balance the aquarium with many tiny 
plants and animals for food, as well as gold- 
fish for fun and snails for cleanliness. 

d) Get some tadpoles for the aquarium. 
Watch for the development of their legs and 
the disappearance of their tails. 

2. Take a trip to a pond or small stream. 

a) Talk about habits of water animals. 

b) Bring back some of the submerged veg- 
etation in a bucket. (Continued on page 76) 
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PLANNING A PET SHOW 


In daily conference and activity periods 
do the following. 
A. Make general plans. 
1. Pets to include. 
2. Supplies needed for housing them. 
3. How food and water shall be provided. 
B. Decide on: 
1. The invitations to the show. 
2. The price of the tickets—perhaps one 
cent. 
3. Probable expense involved. 
4. Purpose to which the profit will be put. 
C. Have number experiences. 
1. Practice making change. 
2. Number pens and cages. 
D. Make signs and labels. 
1. Describing pets and naming their owners. 
2. Calling attention to certain things. 
3. Inviting visitors to vote on the “cleanest,” 
the “best behaved,” and the “most attractive- 
ly displayed” pet. 
E. Plan a corner “art gallery,” to include: 
1. Reproductions of famous paintings of 
pets. 
2. Large paintings of pets made by indi- 
vidual pupils with tempera or finger paint. 
3. Snapshot scrapbook showing the children 
with their own pets. (Individual pages may 
be used later as surprise gifts for parents.) 
4. Group mural. (Continued on page 76) 
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TEACHING 


PHONICS—I 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, + 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


HALL we teach phonics? Yes, 
by all means, and for these 
reasons: (1) A knowledge of 
phonics gives the child a method 
of attack on new words, enabling 
him to become independent in 
recognizing and in pronouncing 
those words. (2) A knowledge 
of phonics is helpful in spelling. 
However, we should evaluate 
critically the method and content 
of the phonics we teach. We 
should beware of overemphasiz- 
ing phonics, and teaching verba- 
tim a quantity of phonograms, 
which tend to make children so 
word-conscious that they lose in- 
terest in meaning and become 
word readers. 

The phonetic elements or pho- 
nograms taught should be very 
few, but these few should be the 
phonograms of high frequency in 
order that phonics may become a 
means of easing the reading task 
rather than an additional burden 
for the child. As to vowels, only 
the long sound (which is the 
name of the letter) should be 
taught below third-grade level. 
The reasons are: (1) The short 
sounds of the different vowels are 
very similar and are therefore dif- 
ficult to distinguish. (2) The 
child does not need to know the 
short sounds of the vowels in or- 
der to read first- and second- 
grade material. It is consonants 
rather than vowels that provide 
the clue to the pronunciation of 
words, 

Phonic analysis of words should 
not be given until the child has 
learned to see similarities and 
differences in form and appear- 
ance of sight words. For ex- 
ample, he is not taught the sound 
of the letter m until he has dis- 
covered that the words mother, 
me, and my begin alike. To pre- 
vent confusing him, he should 
not be taught the names of the 
consonants until he has learned 
their sounds. 

The following are suggested 
for mastery in first grade: The 
simple consonant sounds—b, c 
(as in cat), d, f, g (as in girl), 4, 
k,l, m, n, p, r,s, t, w, ch, sh, and 
possibly j, v, th, wh. 

Grade II is usually recognized 
as the year in which phonics is 
emphasized. Elaborate drill and 
emphasis on , “families” of word 
elements, so common a generation 
ago, are definitely on the way out 
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in the modern school. Instead, 
the tendency is to teach only 
enough phonograms to help the 
child to help himself. In place of 
a daily separate period for phon- 
ics, we have a separate period 
only when a new phase is taken 
up or reviewed. 

The number of phonograms to 
be learned may be reduced by 
substituting letter phonics. For 
example, the phonograms er, ir, 
and ur may be omitted and let- 
ter phonics substituted. They 
have the same sound as the conso- 
nant rf, as is seen in the following 
words: purred, older, clever, stir, 
hurt, person, purple. Since the 
child already knows the conso- 
nant sound of r, it seems waste- 
ful to add three extra forms for 
the same sound. ; 

The first work in phonics for 
second grade will be the review 
of consonant sounds taught in 
first grade plus the remaining 
consonant sounds. Following 
this, the consonant blends bl, br, 
cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, sc, 
scr, sl, sm, sn, st, str, and tr are 
taught. It is important that the 
teacher do much of the blending 
of phonograms and letter sounds 
into words during the early period 
of phonic teaching, so that the 
child may understand the blend- 
ing and acquire the skill to do it 
himself. The following illustra- 
tion of one day’s lesson may be 
helpful. 

“Quite often in your reading 
you have to ask for words that 
you do not know. Today I am 
going to show you how you can 
figure out many new words for 
yourselves.” Teacher writes the 
word Surt on the blackboard. 

“Now I am going to draw lines 
under the letters (or the sounds) 
that will help you figure out the 
word.” Teacher draws a line 
under the letters br ¢ (burt). 
(It is important that she work 
from left to right.) 

“You know these sounds so you 
can do this very easily.” Teacher 
gives the sounds, at the same time 
blending them into the word 
burt. (The traditional method 
of phonic teaching would require 
learning the phonogram ur.) 

“Now here is another word.” 
Teacher writes purred on the 
blackboard. 

“Watch for the letters which 
help you figure out the word.” 
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Teacher draws lines under the let- 
ters prd (purred). 

“Sound it with me if you 
know it.” Teacher sounds and 
blends p r d into purred. (The 
traditional method would have 
required learning the phonograms 
ur and ed.) 

“Now we shall take still one 
more word.” ‘Teacher writes the 
word crackers underlining cr & rs 

crackers). The traditional 
method would have required the 
phonograms ack and er.) 

After a few words are worked 
out by the teacher, some of the 
children will have discovered the 
method and from then on will 
take part in blending words. The 
word speckled with s p kl d un- 


derlined (s pe c kl ed) makes 
the phonograms eck and ed un- 
necessary. The word pocket with 
p & t underlined gives mastery of 
the word without need for the 
phonograms ock and et. In like 
manner, the word restaurant can 
be more easily pronounced with 


. letter phonics as rest au r an t. 


Overemphasis on phonics would 
lead a child to see au, ur, an, as 
phonograms, causing confusion 
as to which ones to select. 

The words already mentioned, 
hurt, purred, crackers, speckled, 
pocket, restaurant, that contain 
the commonly taught phono- 
grams—ur, ed, ack, eck, ock, et, 
au—can be taught in one lesson, 


em phasis (Continued on page 72) 





CLERKS AND BUYERS 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, McLain School, Rockland, Maine 


N A drugstore one night I had 

bought cleansing tissues, hand 
lotion, and a magazine. While 
waiting for the clerk (a gradu- 
ate from our local high school 
that spring) to total painfully 
the amount of my purchase, I 
felt a pang of conscience about 
myself and my fellow teachers. 
We teach our pupils to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, but 
how much actual application of 
these, as they will be needed for 
later use, do we give? 

Probably more of our students 
engage in clerking than in any 
other type of work, when their 
school days are over, and the 
foundation for this kind of em- 
ployment is almost completely 
laid during their grade-school 
years. It ought to be a more 
practical foundation, I decided. 

The following day in my 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades I 
began a unit of work stimulated 
by my experience of the preced- 
ing night. 

“How many of you have ever 
gone to a store to buy something 
for your mother?” I asked. Ev- 
ery hand was raised. 

“How many of you know in 
your mind what the articles will 
cost all together and how much 
change you will receive?” No 
hands were raised. 

‘“How would you like to be 
able to do that?” Again they all 
raised their hands. 

I next inquired where they 
made their purchases and local 


stores were mentioned, among 
them several of the supermarkets. 
We discussed articles that could 
be bought at the various shops 
and their prices. Some knew the 
correct prices; others did not. 

We then decided to have a su- 
permarket of our own made up 
of empty labeled boxes, tin cans, 
and glass containers. During the 
week each child brought many 
containers, and the following 
week we were ready to open our 
store for business. 

The pupils discovered, how- 
ever, that it was necessary to 
know several facts before they 
were ready to be buyers and 
storekeepers. We placed all the 
contributed articles on the table 
used for our counter, and they 
were examined as to contents, 
price, weight, sizes, and grades. 
This brought about a review of 
weights and measures and several 
other simple problems. A pack- 
age of jar rubbers marked “2 for 
$.15” brought up the question of 
what the price of one package 
would be; a box marked “1 dozen 
eggs” raised the question of how 
to find the price of half a dozen. 
Several cans of the same kind of 
soup caused some pupils to ask 
how to find the cost of several 
cans if the price of each can is 
the same. These and many other 
problems took on a different 
meaning from those in the text- 
book. 

To buy articles from our su- 
permarket (Continued on page 69) 








SEATWORK CARDS—I (*) 


\ EVELYN GRAY HUCKINS 
Teacher, Sub-Primary and Grades 1-3, Harold Allan School, Clifton, Maine 
Loon 


can be put on separate numbered cards, and given to 
the children to work out independently. Make a chart 
on which a child can check each card that he has worked. 


Ready-to-use seatwork is at a premium during the last 
weeks of the school year. The lessons given below are 
each about the right length for one day’s work. They 























ie 

1. If you are a girl, write 1. What is this? 1. If you are a boy, write 
your mother’s name. It is round and red. “Boy” in brown. 

If you are a boy, write your It grows on a tree. If you are a girl, write “Girl” in 
father’s name. Girls and boys like to eat it. orange. 

2. Who is this? Draw and color it. 2. Write the numbers from 1 

He had some sheep. Write its name over it. to 8 in blue. 
He had some cows. 2. Write your mother’s name 3. Draw a picture of some- 
He went to sleep. in blue. thing black that you can see now. 
Draw him sleeping. 3. Draw the animal that says, 4. Draw the animal that says 
Color him as he should be. “Moo.” “Bowwow.” 

3. Write three things that you Color it black and white. Color it brown. 
can do. Write what it says beside it. Show it eating its dinner from a 

4. Draw two brown hens and 4. Name an animal that hops. blue dish. 
four yellow chicks. Draw a picture of it. Write its name over it. 

1. Draw two animals that 1. Make 4 brown boxes. 1. Write the names of four 

- girls and boys have for pets. Put red X’s in 2 of them. things that you can see now. 
Write their names under them. Write the number of boxes that 2. Draw the animal that says 
2. Draw two green trees. are empty. “Mew.” 
Make them on a brown hill. 2. What little boy sang for Color it black. 
Have a bluebird in one tree and his supper? 3. Draw something that is 
a yellow cat in the other. Draw a picture of him singing. good for girls and boys to drink. 

3. What shines in the day- Color his suit green. It is white. 
time? Draw a picture of it shin- 3. Draw something that flies. Write its name under it. 
ing in the sky. It is red and black. 4. Draw a birdhouse. 

4. If you are a boy, draw a It has white spots. Put one bird on top of it. 
red boat. It likes flowers. Make two birds flying to it. 

If you are a girl, draw a black 4. Write the name of a story Color the birdhouse red and the 
cat. you like to read. birds blue. 

1. Write your father’s name 1. Draw two green balls. 1. Make a white house. 
in a green box. Draw three purple balls. Put a green tree beside it. 

2. Who sat on a wall and fell Write the number that tells how Write “house” over the house. 

Be off? many balls you made. 2. Draw three things that are 
Draw him sitting on the wall. 2. Write the number that tells good for you to eat. 
Color him yellow and the wall how old you are. 3. What is the animal that 
brown. 3. What is this? says, “Baa, baa’? 

3. Draw the animal that likes It is round. Draw it jumping over a fence. 
to catch mice. It is orange. Color the animal black and the 
Color it black and put a little It is good for children to eat. fence red. 
mouse beside it. Draw it and color it. 4. If you are a boy, make six 
Write its name over it. 4. Draw what Jack and Jill yellow dots. 

4. Write the name of two ani- took up the hill with them. If you are a girl, make three little 
mals you like. Color it blue. green boxes. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Living in Groups 
HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


I. In the lettered list, choose the 
description which best fits each 
term in the numbered list. 

. A family 

. The tribe 

. Civilization 

. A community group 

. Citizens 

. History 

. Geography 

. Civics 

a. is concerned with various 
aspects of the earth. 

b. is made up of people who 
live near one another. 

c. is the study of the rights 
and duties of citizens. 

d. is a group of people closely 
related to one another. 

e. is the ways of living of a 
race of people. 

f. are members of community, 
state, and national groups. 

g. is a record of events and 
the persons who participated in 
them. 

h. was made up of a number 
of families. 


oN AM Ah YN eS 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word from the list below. 
There are some extra words, 

1. The first homes were , 

2. In the very early days men 
obtained food only by 

3. Lake dwellers communicat- 
ed with the land by means of 

a =| yonee a 

4. Little children first learn 


from the how to do 
things for themselves. 
§. It is which enables 


us to have all the goods and com- 
forts we enjoy. 


6. Groups of people need to 
make _... to follow. 

7. A community group usual- 
ly grows up where there is a spe- 
cial kind of ____. to do. 

8. Each nation in the world 
does business with its own kind 
peer 

9. All the state groups in the 
United States join in forming 


the 


work caves school family 
nation cabins money _ rules 
boats bridges hunting trade 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. People learned very quickly 
to live together in large groups. 

2. A primitive family had to 
depend on itself for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

3. People of today who have 
not learned to co-operate lead a 
hard life. 

4. A place has to have a pop- 
ulation of 3,000 before it can 
have a government. 

§. The family and the school 
help us to form habits that make 
us good citizens. 

6. Local government does not 
matter, if the national govern- 
ment is good. 

7. lf a housewife in San Fran- 
cisco buys a quart of milk, she 
gets exactly the same quantity as 
one who lives in New York. 

8. On the playground, chil- 
dren should learn to win at any 
cost. 

9. People in other countries 
help us to have things we need. 








Did you know that 
many useful articles 


are made from the 


casein in milk? 
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lived together 


for safety? 





Did you know that 
the Lake Dwellers 











10. In. the early days of our 
history, individual families could 
be more independent than they 
are now. 

11. The purpose of a police 
force is to prevent people from 
having a good time. 

12. Because air travel brings 
the parts of the world close to- 
gether, it is very important that 
nations learn to get along with 
one another. 


13. The telegraph, telephone, 
and radio carry news all over the 
world. 

14. When people live together 
in communities, they find life 
more comfortable and enjoyable. 

15. A city without churches 
would be a good place in which 
to bring up a family. 

16. When a fire alarm sounds, 
the firemen go if they are not 
too busy. (For key, see page 78) 


Facts about the Cow 
DAISY L. DETRICK 


Choose the ending which best 
completes each statement. 

1. The cow was first brought 
to America by (a) Columbus; 
(b) the Pilgrims; (c) De Soto. 

2. The original stock has been 
developed into (a) 175; (b) 
225; (c) 300 breeds. 

3. The milk that an average 
dairy cow produces in a year 
amounts to about (a) 5,000 
pounds; (b) 3,000 pounds; (c) 
1,000 pounds. 

4. Texas range cattle of the 
1870’s were descendants of ani- 
mals brought from (a) Scotland; 
(b) Spain; (c) Belgium. 

5. A kind of humped cattle is 
considered sacred in (a) China; 
(b) the Philippines; (c) India. 

6. The states that produce the 
largest total value of dairy prod- 
ucts are (a) Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Minne- 
sota; (b) North Dakota, Ohio, 
Florida, and Idaho; (c) Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
Illinois. 

7. According to United States 
federal specifications, the fat con- 


tent of butter must be not less 
than (a) 60 per cent; (b) 75 per 
cent; (c) 80 per cent. 

8. A popular breed of dairy 
cow is (a) Shropshire; (b) Here- 
ford; (c) Guernsey. 

9. In South America a cowboy 
is called a (a) Gaucho; (b) ca- 
ballero; (c) toreador. 

10. Polled cattle are (a) reg- 
istered in a census; (b) naturally 
hornless; (c) raised for beef. 

11. The acid in sour milk is 
(a) lactic acid; (b) hydrochloric 
acid; (c) oxalic acid. 

12. When milk is evaporated, 
a portion of the (a) water, (b) 
vitamins, (c) mineral content 
is removed. 

13. A solid substance obtained 
from milk and largely used in 
industry is called (a) cowbane; 
(b) casein; (c) oxide. 

14. In making cheese, (a) 
pectin; (b) rennet; (c) maltose 
is added to the milk. 

15. Cattle are called ruminants 
because (a) they are vegetarians; 
(b) they give milk; (c) they 
chew a cud. (For key, see page 78) 











MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





w 





Did you know that some 
insects sting a leaf 


to make a container 


for their eggs? 








Miscellaneous Word Study 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


I, ALPHABET AND ACCENT 


1. Write the following words in 
alphabetical order. 


stop can nice draft 
coat drip burn agree 
nose whale fig stray 
flag coal catch whole 
cat street yet vain 


2. Divide the following words 
into syllables and mark the ac- 


cented syllables. 

accident amount _ eighteen 
carpenter halfway separate 
American perhaps informal 
celebrate — theater subway 


ll. VOWEL SOUNDS 


l. Write the words that contain 


long vowel sounds. 

mine ate inflate 
big made national 
keep kept Italian 
at Arab assassin 


2. How many, and what, short 
vowel sounds do you find in the 
following name of a railroad? 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis 


Ill, NOUNS 


1. Write the singular of the fol- 
lowing nouns. 


canoes parentheses 
potatoes mice 
knives women 
geese pansies 


2. Write the plural of the fol- 


lowing nouns. 

bee journey 
dress piano 
baby gulf 
oasis hero 


IV. VERBS 


1. Add ing to the following 
verbs, changing their form as 
may be necessary. 


fly dig spell 
ride ski model 
run swim trouble 


2. Add ed to the following verbs, 
changing their form as may be 


necessary. 

refer add pen 
label allot open 
shun pick occur 
profit live steady 


3. Write the past tense of the 
following verbs. 


sit shut take 
lose think swing 
lead know hide 
bring find swim 


4. Write the present tense of 
the following verbs. 


drank slept bade 
ate lay set 
rose read prayed 
laid tore cost 


V. WORDS WITHIN WORDS 


1. Write all the short words you 
can find in the following. (Do 
not count single-letter words, and 
do not change the order of the 


letters.) 

handle market splendid 
start forget selfish 
2. Make a compound word of 


which each of the following is a 


part. 

where ever over port 
out with light room 
any who school down 


(For key, see page 78) 


Plant and Animal Relationships 


CLYDE FOSTER SCOTTEN 
County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


I. Fill each blank with the word 
that makes each sentence true. 

1. The chinch bug does ex- 
treme damage to _____. crops. 

2. _..... cause milk to sour 
and vinegar to ferment. 

a _. help 
scatter the seeds of nut trees. 

4. Animals that eat plants are 
calied 

5. Some insects burrow into 
plants and cause swellings which 
are known as . 

6. Land turtles feed on 
and other plants. 

7. The smallest plants known 
are called oa 

8. Plants that live on insects 
are called 


Il. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes 
the sentence true. 

1. The (chinch bug, codling 
moth, boll weevil) attacks ap- 
ples and pears. 

2. Bacteria which extract ni- 
trogen from the air are partners 
of (clovers, fruits, cotton). 

3. Many insects help flowers 
reproduce by scattering their 
(fruit, seeds, pollen). 

4. A beaver’s home is called a 
(den, lodge, nest). 

§. The seeds of sticktights are 
usually scattered by (insects, 
mammals, birds). 

6. Raccoons hibernate in (hol- 
low trees, caves, mud). 

7. (Cattle, Birds, Muskrats) 
eat forage crops. 

8. The cabbage butterfly eats 
cabbage leaves and heads during 
its (pupa, larva, adult) stage. 


Ill. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. The Colorado potato beetle 
is an insect pest that came to this 
country from Europe. 

2. Many insects eat plants, 

3. Some plants eat insects. 

4. The houses built by beavers 
and muskrats always have under- 
water doors. 

§. The gypsy moth is the in- 
sect partner of the yucca plant. 

6. All bacteria are harmful to 
man. 

7. Some birds make their nests 
in holes in trees. 

8. Some birds eat both wild 
and cultivated fruits. 

9. Grasshoppers eat almost any 
garden or field crop. 

10. Grasshoppers usually live 
in mountainous regions. 

11. Some bacteria are valuable 
to man because they help dead 
things to decay. 

12. All animals depend direct- 
ly or indirectly on green plants 
for their food. 

13. The teeth of horses, cows, 
and sheep are well adapted to 
eating meat. 

14. Bacteria of the nitrogen- 
fixing variety form galls on clo- 
ver roots, 

15. Many plants and animals 
could not live without help from 
each other. 

16. In the relationship between 
4 parasite and its host, both mem- 
bers get benefit from the part- 
nership. (For key, see page 78) 


Turn to page 35 for the unit 
on which this test is based. 








Did you know that 

the accent of a word 
may differ according 
to the part of speech (verb) 


which the word is? 


present 
(noun) 


Pre-sent’ 
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YOUNG 


HE sun is cutting the clouds,” 
T said six-year-old Michael. 
“How?” breathed the teacher. 
“With light!” triumphantly. 

“The moon looks like a white 
balloon,” said Jerry one day. “A 
giant child would have to fly it,” 
reasoned Jane. 

The natural imagery of child- 
hood is of the very essence of 
poetry. Fortunate is the teacher 
who can help the children sus- 
tain and expand these small fan- 
tasies, and finally capture them in 
patterns of rhythmical words. 

But before they will do this, 
the children must have had en- 
joyable experiences with many 
kinds of ‘poems. An 
analysis is desirable. “What words 
did you like?” ‘What pictures 
could you see?” “What was the 
author really telling us?” “What 
was the best part?” By having 
attention directed to content, the 
children will be helped in estab- 
lishing the fundamental principle 


informal 


of creative writing: The thought 
comes first. 

In discussing the difference be- 
tween a poem and a story, chil- 
dren of a first grade said, “A 
poem is wavy, like wind blow- 
ing waves on the water.” “It has 
a kind of swing, and it sings.” 
Then the teacher said, “You, too, 
can make poems. There is no 
one just like you in all the world! 
Away down inside, you have ideas 
that no one else ever had. If you 
just say these interesting thoughts 
so they swing a little, they prob- 
ably will make a poem.” Usually 
young children have confidence 
enough to try, and it is not dif- 
ficult for them to develop a 
sense of rhythm. 

A feeling for expressive lan 
guage is built up by calling at- 
tention to colorful words and apt 
phrases in poems and stories and 
in the children’s conversation. 

“Butterflies are sailing in the 
air,” said Beverly. 

“That is just what they do— 
sail,” approved the teacher. 

“My doggie’s 
two little flags when I 
home,” said John. 

While they are learning to 
enjoy poems the children will 
memorize several, almost inciden- 
tally. The teacher reads favor- 
ites again and again, sometimes 
pausing for the group to supply 
known words and phrases, until 
the whole is mastered. Thus the 
consciousness of rhythmic and 
effective language is intensified. 


like 


come 


ears wave 
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CHILDREN CREATE VERSE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BELLE JOHNSTON 
Teacher, First Grade, Willard School, Wichita, Kansas 


If you have ever wondered about the best way of 
helping primary pupils to create verse, you will 
be interested in the discussion presented here. 


For the first attempt, the teach- 
er will choose an occasion when 
all are emotionally interested in 
some event or object, and then 
suggest, “Let’s make a poem!” 
Early efforts of beginners may 
not seem like poetry at all. But 
it is enough if they carry the aro- 
matic flavor of the child’s own 
thought, and there is the possibil- 
ity that some exquisite line may 
After 
the visit of a baby the following 


surprise even the teacher! 


class poem was written. 


BABY 


He is little and I am big. 

He can smile just as I can. 

His skin is smooth like a 
flower. 

He folds his hands. 

His hair is soft as a moth’s 
wing. 

Maybe he'll have some teeth 
some day! 

He can say “A-goo! A-goo!” 

Isn’t he sweet! 

After attention is called to 

rhythmic phrases, children learn 





One who 
has watched silkworms on mul- 


“eé ° ° ” 
to “make it swing. 


berry leaves will appreciate the 
feeling of incessant motion in the 
following, where the language 
pattern swings to fit the thought. 


THE LITTLE SPINNERS 


Silkworm, why do you crawl 
and creep, 

And crawl and creep? 

I crawl and creep because I 
want to eat. 

Why do you make your head go 
back and forth, 

And back and forth? 

I spin because I want to go to 
sleep 

And be a moth! 


Creative writing is a thing of 
the spirit, of emotion. 
duced not by rules and formulas 
but by building up appreciations 
and attitudes. The creative glow 
is quenched by criticism—so, in 
a happy mood, the teacher ig- 
nores the mediocre, praises the 


It is pro- 


effective, and quietly leads the 
group along. She does not try to 


Joyful out-of-door experiences help to give children a background 


for writing creative verse. 


May 1946 


By Wendell MacRae, from “Willingly to School” 


secure any particular word or 
phrase, for if she does, the pu- 
pils try to discover her thought, 
instead of trusting their own. 

Co-operation is desirable when 
working on longer poems. 
dividuals contribute ideas. Choice 
of lines and arrangement may at 
first be the teacher’s. An irreg- 
ular rhythm ensures greater free- 
dom, but later a more formal 
type may be employed. A tight, 
inflexible, “Hickory, dickory, 
dock” style is undesirable. Chil- 
dren do not get away from it 
easily. 

During a class walk, a first 


In- 


grade had watched scudding, 
dark clouds in the sky. The en- 
suing conversation became the 


first group poem. 
Teacher: Tell me what you 
saw, and I'll write it down. 
Child: The clouds were pretty. 
Teacher: Oh, but tell me so 
I'll see them! 
Child: Beautiful, bright clouds. 
Teacher: That’s it! 
one tell more? 
Child: The 
white. 
Teacher: Yes, but make me feel 
how the white clouds look! 
Child: Soft, fluffy, 


clouds. .. 


Can some- 


sun made them 


white 


Teacher: Fine! How were they 
when we first went out? 

Child: Dark, blue-gray clouds. 

Teacher: 

Dark, blue-gray clouds, 

Beautiful, bright clouds, 

Soft, fluffy, white clouds... . 
How shall we finish it? 

Child: You walk so still we 
never hear your feet! 

Probably all teachers who have 
tried to have children write po- 
etry have been discour:ged at the 
inept lines produced in the ef- 
fort for rhyme. If attention is 
directed toward ending words, 
the thought is limited by those 
words, and so the fresh charm 
of sincere and original expression 
is sacrificed for a mere jingle. 
Hughes Mearns says that rhyme 
should be regarded as an embel- 
lishment, never as a necessity. It 
is difficult to give older children 
this idea, but beginners will fol- 
low the teacher’s lead. 

There can be no certain rule 
for producing poetry. But if the 
teacher can free children to ex- 
press themselves, she will find 
that imagery is natural to them, 
and that rhythm is part of their 
make-up. And she probably will 
be amazed at their creative power. 


, 
' 
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MAN’S BOY MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
FISHER More miniatures appear on page 56. For suggestions, turn to page 80. 
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WHY DREAD SCHOOL DRAMATICS? 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 


LTHOUGH téachers in general 
A recognize the value of dra- 
matics, not only for entertain- 
ment purposes but as an aid in 
enriching subject-matter fields, 
many of them dread the prospect 
of putting on any kind of show. 
Looming before them are prob- 
lems and difficulties that seem al- 
most unsurmountable. I shall 
try to show why one need not 
feel this way. 

In a crowded schedule, many a 
teacher asks how she can possibly 
complete the “regular” classroom 
work and prepare for a play or 
pageant. However, if the con- 
templated program is regarded as 
an outgrowth of some phase of 
schoolwork, it will be given its 
rightful place among curricular 
activities. This is true, whether 
it is to be given by one grade, 
several grades, or the entire 
school. Planning and presenting 
a program should never be re- 
garded as something extra, or as 
a waste of time and effort. 

As a preliminary, the children 
of all classes should be given ev- 
ery possible opportunity to speak 
and act before their classmates, 
and also to appear before larger 
groups—for example, leading the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
making announcements, and giv- 
ing map talks. The best insur- 
ance against stage fright in acting 
is to have the children gain an 
understanding of their parts by 
co-operating in planning the 
show and writing the dialogue. 


A PAGEANT’S POINTS 


In my opinion, a pageant is the 
best type of entertainment to 
choose when an entire school is to 
participate, because each class 
can work independently on its 
own scene and be entirely respon- 
sible for it. Pupil representatives 
from each class should meet with 
a group of teachers to discuss 
ideas for the pageant theme. The 
discussions may be continued in 
the classrooms, and final decisions 
will reflect the wishes of the ma- 
jority. Naturally, the theme will 
vary with the observance that 
serves as motivation. I advise 
such broad themes as “Junior 
Red Cross Friends All Over the 


and that there is sufficient con- 
trast between scenes. If one class 
has a serious part in the pageant, 
the next may give a skit involv- 
ing music and dancing. Tab- 
leaux, pantomimes, and choral 
speaking may be included. If 
there is a short play as part of 
the show, it may be either orig- 
inal or adapted for the purpose. 

When each class is ready with 
its scene, a few joint rehearsals 
should suffice. These will answer 
such questions as: “How much 
time will be required for the pres- 
entation?” “Where shall pupils 
wait when not on the stage?” 
“Where shall scenery and proper- 
ties be placed?” We have found 
that it saves time if each class 
leaves the stage clear for the ac- 
tion of the next group. 

At the final series of rehearsals 
the teachers should have pencils 


and pads in hand to jot down 
small points like the following 
without holding up the action: 
“Priscilla’s slip is too long”; 
“Tommy must come in faster”; 
“Grace’s chair was hidden by the 
curtains.” At a general meeting 
of the cast after the rehearsal, 
such comments may be read and 
other problems raised by the pu- 
pils. By continuing this kind of 
check-up through the dress re- 
hearsal, errors will be corrected 
before the final performance. 
Weak spots may be worked on 
separately by groups. 

Narration is generally used to 
connect the scenes and create a 
unified whole. If one person or 
group does all the writing, it will 
be of the same quality through- 
out, whether in verse, free verse, 
or prose. One class may under- 
take the job, or it may be han- 
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dled by a group of volunteers 
from all classes, working with an 
interested teacher. 


IF IT’S A PLAY 


We have found it best to di- 
vide the special tasks connected 
with a play as evenly as possible 
among the teachers, and then de- 
cide on a definite daily period to 
work on the play. Thus at a 
specified time all pupils who are 
to perform in Act I report in the 
auditorium, pupils who are to 
practice songs and dances go to 
another room, and the others re- 
port to teachers who have charge 
of properties, costumes, scenery, 
posters, and programs. Those 
needed in more than one group 
are notified which group they 
should join on a given day. 

Constant and careful planning 
will ensure a smooth production. 
Every child ought to have a part 
in the preparatory work, even 
though comparatively few pupils 
may actually be in the play. Mu- 
sical numbers between the acts 
enlist the services of additional 
pupils, and others can help with 
the lighting, staging, costuming, 
and ushering. 


COSTUME “PROBLEMS” 


Often, costuming seems to cre- 
ate the greatest number of prob- 
lems and the most troublesome 
ones. As a starter, an entertain- 
ment may be held, the admission 
charge being one costume. Or 
each child may be asked to bring 
a donation for the costume collec- 
tion. Outgrown costumes, belts, 
hats, masquerade outfits, used 
garments, artificial flowers, and 
odd pieces of material will be ac- 
ceptable. Once the mothers re- 
alize what is wanted they will 
contribute many things. The 
P.T.A. group may establish a 
nucleus fund, and also help with 
the sewing. Mill ends and rem- 
nants may be used to make small 
garments. Larger quantities of 
material can often be purchased 
at a discount for school use. 

A bolt of cheesecloth is inex- 
pensive and it can be dyed by the 
children. If time cannot be 
spared during school hours, a vol- 
unteer group will enjoy helping 
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World,” “Our Country’s Story,” 
and “Growing Up with Books.” 

Each class should have as much 
freedom of choice as possible in 
working out its individual scene. 
One teacher should be delegated 
to see that duplication is avoided 


after school. Cheesecloth is suit- 
able for fairies, sprites, flowers, 
sunbeams, and the like. By add- 
ing wings, crepe-paper streamers, 
scarves, headdresses, and so on, 
the costumes can be worn again 
and again. (Continued on page 74) 











These costumes are suitable for a dramatization of Heidi. To a boy’s black shorts, 
fasten suspenders having embroidered bands around the waist and across the chest. 
A man’s vest with the points turned under can be covered with red or blue 
cloth to make the sleeveless jacket. To make the girl’s red skirt, a long skirt from 
a gypsy costume might be cut down. Her apron can be easily made from scraps of 
flowered and striped material sewed coguiben Full sleeves with ruffles can be 
added to the child’s own white blouse. Over it is worn a bodice, made from a 
scrap of black sateen laced with red ribbon. 
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MORE SEATWORK IN FRACTIONS 


HE theory and purpose underlying the 

material on this page are outlined in 
the article “Seatwork in Fractions,” in 
Tue Instructor for March. 
Drawing and Coloring Objects. Simple di- 
rections for drawing and coloring which 
involve the use of fractional parts make 
good seatwork even for first-graders. 

1. Draw 10 balloons. 

Color half of them red. 

Color half of them blue. 

Put strings on 8 of the balloons. 

2. Draw 8 flags. 

Cross out 4. 

Draw 8 more flags. 

Cross out *4. 

3. Draw 6 boats. 

Under them draw 1% as many. 

Draw 9 trees. 

Under them draw % as many. 

Color all your pictures. 

4. Draw a square. 

Divide it into fourths. 

Color % of the square yellow. 
Experiences in Telling Time. Each child 
makes a toy clock and attaches two mov- 
able hands with a small brass fastener. 
One hand should be slightly shorter than 
the other, and the shorter hand should be 
underneath. A good size for 4 clock is a 
§” circle for the clockface, with a minute 
hand 2%” long and an hour hand 2” long. 
In writing numbers on the clock, children 
should make 12 and 6 first, then 3 and 9, 
and finally the other numbers. 

The teacher should have a large clock 
for demonstration purposes. She should 
show the pupils how to set their clocks at 
the hour, quarter hour, and half hour. 


1. The teacher gives oral directions to 
follow in using the clockfaces. Examples: 
(a) Draw 3 clocks to show your morn- 
ing. 
7:15 Get up. 
9:00 Be at school. 
11:45 Go home for dinner. 
(6) Draw 3 clocks to show your after- 
noon. 
1:45 Be at school. 
3:30 Go home. 
8:00 Be in bed. 

(Child first sets his clock at the correct 
time, and then makes a small drawing of 
it on paper. The hours used should cor- 
respond to the actual facts. Pupils should 
be taught to draw the hour hand properly. 
For example, at 1:45 it has gone three- 
quarters of the distance from 1 to 2.) 

2. Simple written problems may be 
solved using the clockface. Examples: 

(a) School begins at 9 o'clock. 

Joe came twenty minutes early. 

Write the time Joe came to school. 
(b) Vera leaves school at noon for one 

hour. 

Set your clocks at the time she left. 

In 40 minutes she had finished 

lunch. 

What time was it then? 

How much time does she have be- 

fore school begins again? .: 

(c) Bill got out of school at 3 o’clock. 

He played with John until 5:30. 

How long did he play? 
Experiences with Money. Children are 
given a supply of toy money and are asked 
to write the answers to problems involving 
fractions, using the money if necessary. 


1. Yofl0pennies 4. % of 15 cents 

2. \% of 10 dimes 5. % of 3 nickels 

3. 4 of 15 cents 6. % of $1.00 

(Child is to write each answer as money, 

using the symbol for cents.) 

Experiences with Postage Stamps. Prob- 

lems in buying stamps bring in fractional 

concepts as well as multiplication. 

1. How many penny stamps can you 

buy for a dime? 

How many 5-cent stamps? 

. Mother gave Ann 50 cents to buy 
six 3-cent stamps at the post office. 
Did she have enough money? 

How -much did the stamps cost? 

3. An airmail stamp costs 8 cénts. 
How much do 3 airmail stamps cost? 
How many 3-cent stamps could you 
buy for the same money? 

4. How many 2-cent stamps can you 
buy for $1.00? 

Could you buy more 3-cent stamps 
or fewer for the same amount? 
How many 3-cent stamps can you 
buy for $1.00? How much change 
will you get? 

Acquiring the Dozen Concept. Children 

will enjoy drawing pictures of dozens and 

fractional parts of dozens. 

1. Draw % dozen cups. 

. Draw 4 dozen apples. 

. Draw % dozen flags. 

. Draw 4. dozen hats. 

. Draw 1 dozen buttons in a row. 
Under them draw '% dozen. 

Under them draw *4 dozen. 

(As a reading aid to first-graders, make 

a chart showing simple drawings of ob- 

jects, with the correct word under each.) 
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Here we 


1. Go round and 


Go _ round and the 


TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Round and Round the Village 


All but one of the players form a single cir- 
cle, with hands joined. The extra player 
skips around the outside of the circle of 
“houses,” as the first stanza of the song is 
sung. During the second stanza, players in 
the circle raise their clasped hands high, to 
represent windows. The player outside goes 


in and out the windows. 





vil - lage, 


vil -- lage, 


2. Go in and out the windows, 
Go in and out the windows, 
Go in and out the windows, 

As you have done before. 


3. Now stand and face your partner, 
Now stand and face your partner, 
Now stand and face your partner, 

And bow before you go. 


On the third stanza, he chooses someone 
in the circle, bowing on the words, “Bow 
before you go.” They change places, and 
the child just chosen stands in the center. 
The others skip around him, while he sings 
the last stanza. The game continues as be- 
fore with the child who stood in the center 


going “round and round the village.” 





Go 


round and round 


As fast as you can go. 


4. Now follow me to London, 
Now follow me to London, 
Now follow me to London, 

As you have done before. 


Nuts in May 


The children stand in two rows facing each 
other, about six feet apart. Those in each 
row join hands. The first stanza of the 
song is sung by one row, the second by the 
other, and soon. During the first two lines 
of each stanza, those in the row singing it 
walk forward; during the second two lines 
they walk backward. 


1. Here we come gath-er- ing nuts 


come gath - er - ing nuts 


in May, So ear-ly in 


At the end of the song, the two children 
who were chosen in the third and the fifth 
stanzas each place one foot against a line 
on the floor, join right hands, and pull to 
see who can pull the other across the line. 
The child who succeeds takes the other child 
to join his side; and the song is repeated. 


This time the second row sings first. 


, 


in May, Nuts in May, nuts 


vil - lage, 


the morn - ing. 


o 
2. Whom will you have for nuts in 3. We will have (Mary) for nuts in 4. Whom will you have to pull her 5. We will have (John) to pull her 
May, May, away, away, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May? Nuts in May, nuts in May. Pull her away, pull her away? Pull her away, pull her away. 
Whom will you have for nuts in We will have (Mary) for nuts in Whom will you have to pull her We will have (John) to pull her 
May, May, away, away, 
So early in the morning? So early in the morning. 


So early in the morning? So early in the morning. 
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SOMETHING TO WRITE ABOUT 


KATHLEEN PRESLEY 
Speech Correctionist, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


ow can-we induce children 
H to express themselves mean- 
ingfully in writing? It is not at 
all difficule—provided they have 
a subject worth writing about. 
If they have done something, 
been somewhere, or learned some- 
thing new, they are grateful for 
an opportunity to tell about it. 
Writing chart-stories, poems, let- 
ters, reports, or individual short 
stories is a constructive means of 
personality expression. 

Experiences that offer opportu- 
nities for writing may be excit- 
ing, unusual, commonplace, or 
routine. Exploration, whether in 
actuality or done by research 
study, stimulates a child to ex- 
press ideas that are new to him. 
Unusual happenings or facts re- 
cently learned awaken within a 
child the desire to share his en- 
thusiasm with teacher, friends, 
and family. 

However remote a school lo- 
cality may be, it can provide 
areas for exploration in history 
and science. There are always 
places in any community about 
which the older citizens can tell 
some fact of historical signifi- 
cance or some legend of interest. 
The residents whose families have 
lived in that community for sev- 
eral generations may be able to 
give pupils a store of information 
and an insight into early condi- 
tions that nothing in print could 
possibly convey. 

A classroom science corner to 
which plants, animals, and in- 
sects of the locality may be 
brought so as to observe them 
and conduct experiments is a 
good source of information for 
the writing of reports and rec- 
ords. Young astronomers who 
have set*up a miniature observa- 
tory or organized an astronomers’ 
club, will be able to write enthu- 
siastically on what they have 
learned about the stars. 

Interest in natural science can 
be initiated or strengthened by 
means of field trips and nature 
walks. An islet in a stream, or 
a miniature bay, might capture 
the interest of some_ youthful 
writer. Animals that live in 
meadow and woodland, and fish 
that inhabit the streams, have fas- 
cinating life histories. Flowers, 
trees, and rocks are all grist for 
the mill of the writer. 

For some children, a fascinat- 
ing book character, an unusual 
happening in the community, a 
4-H Club contest, or a visitor of 


note in the vicinity will provide 
the stimulus for writing stories, 
reviews, or reports. These repre- 
sent an adult form of expression 
and communication which chil- 
dren like to imitate. 

During one school year I kept 
2 complete record of the activi- 
ties in which my fourth grade 
engaged. I also kept a folder of 
the stories my pupils wrote that 
year. By carefully analyzing this 
phase of child growth and activ- 
ity, I proved to my own satisfac- 
tion that children can and do 
write when they have something 


ject by subject in succession, a 
day might begin with an art 
activity based upon the social- 
studies unit. Out of that would 
grow the English, spelling, read- 
ing, music, and arithmetic activ- 
ity lessons of the day. 

If an English or arithmetic ac- 
tivity seemed of most interest in 
the morning, the day’s program 
would develop from that. An- 
other variation would occur in 
case attention needed to be given 
first to unfinished work from the 
previous day. When some child 
brought a “new find” of nature, 





Reading and looking at pictures furnish topics for compositions like this one. 


to write about—something that 
appeals to them as worth while. 

During that year I made a spe- 
cial effort to enrich the study and 
learning experiences of my pu- 
pils. At the same time, of course, 
it Was necessary to meet certain 
scholastic requirements for the 
grade level. The daily plan of 
procedure was adjusted to mect 
individual differences and weak- 
nesses in achievement of skills. 
There was as much integration 
of subjects as could be arranged. 
Instead of having recitations sub- 


a new kind of stamp, a pet, or an 
item of current history, that in- 
terest and the resulting activities 
would be likely to initiate the 
day’s program. 

Early in the school year, when 
the class was discussing land 
masses, bodies of water, shape of 
the earth, and other general facts 
of world geography in prepara- 
tion for the first unit, “Life in 
Other Lands,” one pupil asked 
me: “Why don’t we study about 
where we live?” I accepted that 
as a challenge and agreed that it 
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was desirable to study our own 
city first. 

There was no printed material 
about the city on fourth-grade 
reading level. So both pupils and 
teacher asked the persons with 
whom they lived and associated 
about ‘industries, history, city 
government, public services, and 
the like. Then together the chil- 
dren wrote their own informa- 
tional materials. Such items of 
interest as the oldest house in 
town, the first church, the oldest 
person in the city, were themes 
for stories and reports. 

I felt that this study program 
initiated by the children was far 
more effective than any plan I 
might have devised. A method 
of working together and sharing 
grew from this first experience 
of exploring the community as a 
group, and it influenced the de- 
velopment of the whole program 
for the year. 

The following story combines 
the best parts of stories written 
by two pupils. 

BristoL, A Twin City 

One time Bristol was called Sap- 
ling Grove. That was in colonial 
days. In the surveyor’s book of 
Augusta County, Virginia, is a map 
and .some writing. The writing 
reads, “Surveyed for John Tayloe of 
Richmond County, 1,946 acres on 
Shallow Creek of the middle fork of 
Indian River at a place called Sapling 
Grove, February 22, 1749.” 

The town is now Bristol, and 
Shallow Creek is now Beaver Creek. 
Indian River is called Holston River. 

The site of Tennessee Junior High 
School is the location of an old spring 
where Daniel Boone stopped to drink 
on one of his visits to Sapling Grove. 
On the road to Bluff City is a log 
cabin painted red where he once 
stopped and ate supper. 

As the city of Bristol now stands 
it is a twin city on the southeastern 
edge of Virginia and the northeastern 
edge of Tennessee. State Street is 
the dividing line between the two 
states—Robert Luttrell and Dorothy 
Johnson, 


The community resources of 
public library, factories, business 
establishments, and citizens who 
had visited other lands were used 
at any time during the year that 
need for them arose. These, plus 
audio-visual aids (films, picture 
post cards, radio, and the like) 
and the classroom resources of 
textbooks and library books, fur- 
nished as much opportunity for 
research as fourth-graders could 
utilize. 

Music, art, and construction 
activities went on ir the class- 
room. Each (Continued on page 73) 
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TORIES TO READ 


Reforming the Roley-Poleys 


HELEN BOYD 


NCE upon a time there lived 
O a princess whose name was 
Laughing Eyes. Everybody loved 
her because she never pouted or 
fussed or fretted. She was hap- 
py from morning until night. 

Then the Roley-Poleys came to 
town. They did the most dread- 
ful things! They hid the key of 
the library. They tolled church 
bells in the middle of the night. 
They turned back the hands of 
the big town clock, making all 
the people late for work. All 
these things made Laughing Eyes, 
and everybody else, unhappy, 
for they wondered just what the 
Roley-Poleys would do next. 

One morning Princess Laughing 
Eyes had scarcely awakened from 
sleep when she knew that some- 
thing was wrong—oh, dreadful- 
ly, dreadfully wrong—right there 
in the King’s palace. She heard 
people running through the halls 
in great excitement. 

Suddenly the door of her bed- 
room burst open. Neena, her 
governess, darted in. “Oh, my 
dear, dear princess, have you 
heard the shocking news?” 

“What has happened?” in- 


quired Princess Laughing Eyes, 


sitting up. “Is it those naughty 
Roley-Poleys again?” 
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“Yes, indeed, and this time 
they have done a most terrible 
thing—they have taken away the 
crown jewels! If I could only 
lay my hands on them once, I'd 
teach them a lesson they wouldn’t 
forget in a hurry!” 

Princess Laughing Eyes quick- 
ly dressed and went downstairs. 

On the castle door she saw this 
sign, posted by the Lord Mayor: 


500 DOLLARS REWARD 
FOR THE CAPTURE 
OF THE ROLEY-POLEYS 


Her mother, the Queen, was 
crying bitterly, while her father, 
the King, strode up and down, 
hands behind his back, glaring at 
everybody. 

Princess Laughing Eyes felt 
very sad. She just couldn’t bear 
to see her parents so upset. Down 
the palace steps she flew, and out 
through the iron gates. She ran, 
and ran, and ran till she came to 
Woodsy Glen. Then she threw 
herself down under the trees and 
put on her very best thinking 
cap. (She had tucked it into her 
pocket that morning before she 
came downstairs.) She thought, 
and thought, and thought about 
the naughty Roley-Poleys. And 
finally she had an idea! 


Tr 
Vig, ‘asi Pleo 
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Just at that moment she heard 
a squeaky voice say, “Let’s muss 
her hair! She'll have a lot of 
trouble getting out the tangles.” 

Princess Laughing Eyes peeked 
cautiously about. Everywhere 
she saw tiny, ghubby, mischiev- 
ous-looking elves. Woodsy Glen 
was swarming with them! 

“You are the Roley-Poleys!” 
she cried excitedly. “Aren’t you? 
I'm sure you must be, because 
you’re so round and fat.” 

“Who else would we be?” 
rudely retorted one Roley-Poley. 
“And who are you?” 

“I’m Princess Laughing Eyes.” 

“We're pleased to meet you, 
I'm sure,” said another Roley- 


Poley, “but we haven’t time to 
waste. We have a nice garden to 
visit. It won’t be so nice when 
we get through with it!” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the 
other Roley-Poleys mockingly. 
“It won’t be so nice when we get 
through with it!” 

“Wait!” Princess Laughing 
Eyes rose to her feet. “First let’s 
play a new game I know—it’s 
ever so much fun.” 

“What kind of game?” The 
Roley-Poleys were curious. 

“Come on and I'll show you.” 
Princess Laughing Eyes beckoned 
them forward. 

So, with the princess leading 
the way, (Continued on page 72) 


Carol’s Cotton Plant 
CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


T was Saturday, and Carol 

didn’t have to go to school. 
That is how she happened to see 
the rural mail carrier drive up. 
Reaching out, he put some things 
into the box beside the road. 

Carol hurried out. Back she 
came, excited, carrying the farm 
paper, some letters, and a pack- 
age which was addressed to her. 
It was from Aunt Alice, who had 
gone to Georgia for a visit. 

“Oh, Mother, Grandmother, 
what do you suppose is in it?” 
Carol asked, as she undid the 
wrappings after Mother had cut 
the string. 

“We'll soon see,” Mother said, 
smiling at Carol’s eagerness. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed 
Grandmother, as the last tissue 
paper came off and Carol held 
up a tiny bale of cotton, with a 
little Negro boy doll perched on 
top of it. 

“He’s a cute little fellow!” 
Carol cried. “What is he sitting 
on?” 

“That is a miniature bale of 
cotton,” explained Mother. “I 
will open the burlap cover, and 
then you can. feel the cotton,” 
she continued. “There may be 
seeds in it too. The cotton that 
is marketed has the cottonseeds 


removed by ginning before it is 
baled, but these souvenirs usually 
have the cotton just as it was 
picked from the plant.” 

Soon Carol was feeling the soft, 
white, fluffy fibers. In the midst 
of the cotton were some seeds. ° 

“T think I'll take it to school 
on Monday so all the children can 
see it,” said Carol. 

“They may like to find on a 
map the places where cotton 
grows,” suggested Grandmother. 

“Our teacher said it grows in 
warm places,” Carol renfembered. 

“I think you should send a 
note to Aunt Alice right away to 
let her know that the cotton bale 
and Little Black Boy came up to 
Wisconsin safely,” Carol’s mother 
advised. 

Carol wrote the letter to Aunt 
Alice, and then on Monday she 
took her gift to school. All the 
children were interested in it. 
Toward the end of the week she 
brought it home again. 

Some days later, Carol was 
looking at her cotton bale and 
feeling of the seeds. To herself 
she said, “I’m going to plant 
some of these seeds and see what 
will happen.” 

It was late in the spring and 
Mother had (Continued on page 71) 
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OR TELL 


Bufo Wakes Up 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


O-HUM-M-M-M!” Bufo, the 
H toad, stretched out one long 
hind leg and then the other. “I 
do believe it is spring. I hope I 
haven’t overslept.” 

He stretched once more. It had 
been a long, long sleep of many 
months. Now when you open 
your eyes in the morning you 
raise your lids, but Bufo had to 
let his down in order to see. With 
his golden eyes uncovered, he 
peered about the root cellar where 
he had spent the winter. 

Finally he hopped over to the 
inside door, a wrinkled frown on 
his warty forehead. “I certainly 
don’t want to miss the spring 
gathering at the lily pool,” he 
croaked softly. 

Bufo had lived in the cellar, 
under the potato bin, for years 
and years. Joe, who lived in the 
house, called him his pet and 
scratched his warty back and left 
the door open so that he could 
get to the pool and the garden. 

Bufo heard the outside door 
open, and a minute later the in- 
side one. Bright sunshine flooded 
the cellar entrance. Bufo’s gold- 
en eyes blinked at Joe as the boy 
picked him up. 

“Hi, Bufo! You’re a sleepy- 
head. All the other toads have 
been in the pool for days and 
days.” He scratched Bufo under 
the chin. It felt good. Bufo 
lifted his chin up higher. Joe 
scratched the warty back, too. 

After Joe left, Bufo hopped up 
the steps and rested under the 
doorframe in his special hiding 
place. There was an opening just 
big enough for Bufo to slip out 
into the yard. 

“T really should have on a new 
suit, when I see my friends and 
relatives,” Bufo thought. “I’ve 
slept in this one all winter.” He 
hunched up his back and puffed 
out his sides, and the old thin 
outer skin split right down the 
middle of his back! He wiggled 
and squirmed some more, and it 
split across his chest and the end 
of his body. “Now I shall have 


a new one.” He pulled his lips 
in and began to eat the loosened 
skin. He ate and he ate. It 
looked like Cellophane, but it 
tasted good to him. Bufo kept 
out of sight in his dark little 
corner. He didn’t want anyone 
to see him changing his clothes. 

That night Bufo hopped out 
into the yard. He looked fine in- 
deed, every wart on his back and 
head clean and fresh in the new 
gray suit. He could hear other 
toads trilling in the pool, and he 
hurried over. He stretched out 
in the warm water and began to 
soak in a drink. 

“You're late, Bufo, you’re late. 
The eggs are laid and some of the 
toads have already found homes 
in the garden.” It was an old 
friend of Bufo’s who swam over 
to greet him—his long hind legs, 
with their five webbed toes, push- 
ing him like paddles. They sat 
on a flat rock, sticking their heads 
into the air. The water was full 
of toad eggs held together by 
clear, jellylike strings. A few 
eggs had already hatched into 
tiny black tadpoles. 

“This is the first time I was 
ever late,” Bufo crooned sadly. 
“I must be getting old. I cannot 
remember how many winters I 
have spent in the cellar. Yet it 
seems only yesterday that I was a 
tadpole, two months old, and 
hopped out of the pool. There 
were thousands of us, but I 
thought I was the smartest tad- 
pole of them all.” 

“You are smart,” his old friend 
croaked pleasantly. “You have a 
cellar to live in, and Joe is your 
friend.” 

“He is a friend of all toads,” 
Bufo trilled lovingly. “He lets 
us live in the pool and the gar- 
den. He keeps the snakes away, 
too. We pay him back,” he add- 
ed proudly. “This garden has 
fewer bugs and insects and grubs 
than any other garden near.here.” 
His golden eyes shone. 

“Joe doesn’t believe that old 
story about (Continued on page 70) 








Nana Was a Lady 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


QUEAK, squeak, went the big 

gate that led to the barnyard, 

as Robert swung back and forth. 

Soon Uncle Alva drove up in his 
truck. 

“Want a goat?” Uncle Alva 
asked. 

Robert could not quite believe 
what his uncle had said. 

“A goat,” his uncle shouted, 
“how'd you like to have a goat?” 

“For my very own?” Robert 
clambered down off the gate and 
ran toward the truck. 

“She’s yours if you think you 
can milk her,” his uncle assured 
him. 

“Of course I can milk her,” 
Robert scoffed. “She is so little. 
Bruce says my hands aren’t strong 
enough to milk the cows yet, but 
I'm sure I could milk a goat.” 

“Milking’s milking,” replied 
Uncle Alva, “and if you find that 
you can manage this goat, she’s 
yours.” 

“Oh, oh, thank you.” Robert 
danced up and down in his ex- 
citement, as his uncle lifted the 
goat out of the truck. Robert led 
her into the barnyard, hardly 
able to believe that he had a pet 
all his own. He did not hear his 
uncle drive away because he was 
so busy making plans. 

There were many animals on 
the farm, all gentle and friendly, 
but not one belonged to Robert 
alone. Jim and Jeff, the big gray 
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team of horses, were really his 
father’s pets. Mother had the 
hens, along with Hannibal the 
red rooster—the only alarm clock 
that the family needed. The cows 
were Bruce’s pets because he took 
most of the care of them, and 
the sheep were Ruth’s. She had 
bought them with her own mon- 
ey, and every day she would go . 
to the pasture with bits of bread 
and apple for them. 

Robert named his new pet 
Nana. Unfortunately, the fam- 
ily didn’t share his enthusiasm 
over her arrival. 

“You'll forget to feed her,” 
his father predicted. 

“Nana has such a good appe- 
tite she will always tell me when 
she is hungry,” Robert assured 
him. 

“Too good an appetite, I’m 
afraid,” Mother said doubtfully. 
“She’d better not get into the 
garden.” ° 

“She doesn’t smell very nice,” 
sniffed Ruth. 

“Til give her a bath every 
day,” promised Robert. 

“Who is going to milk her?” 
Bruce wanted to know. 

Robert had the answer to that 
one. “I am!” he boasted. “T’ll 
show you how well I can milk!” 

When time for milking came, 
Robert got his little red pail and 
a three-legged stool and went to 
milk Nana. (Continued om page 66) 
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“FISHERMAN’S BOY” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Henrt’s 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


As warm May days arrive, girls and 
boys begin to think about all the things 
they will want to do during vacation. 
Many boys, and girls too, will be sure to 
anticipate the fun of fishing. 

Some will sit on the bank or wade in a 
rocky stream to do their fishing. Some 
will go out on our beautiful American 
lakes and rivers in little motorboats and 
rowboats. Everyone enjoys the bustle of 
getting up early, the sunny hours on the 
water, and the picnic meal. But unless a 


boy’s father makes a business of catching 
fish, he is not likely to have a chance to 
help on board a regular fishing smack, 
with a well in the middle to hold the fish. 

What an alert, serious “Fisherman’s 
Boy” Robert Henri shows us! It is one 
of his numerous sympathetic portraits of 
children of many lands and races. Al- 
though this boy was probably French, he 
reminds us of brothers and friends of our 
own. The artist must have been fond of 
this lad. Is it any wonder? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Hello, young fisherman! Have you 
been helping your father? Tell us about 
his boat. Is it full of fish? What kind 
did you catch?” 

This portrait is so natural we feel that 
the boy has just stepped off his father’s 
boat. He wears his old clothes—no Sun- 
day best for him when he has his pic- 
ture painted. Although the garments are 
painted in rich, dark colors without de- 
tails, we can see that they are the kind 
boys like to wear. Are they fancy or sim- 
ple, comfortably loose or tightly fastened? 
Will they tear easily or wear well? 

Our interest centers in the glowing 
face. Henri has most successfully blended 
his paints to depict smooth young skin 
with the vitality which comes from out- 
door life. Because oil paints remain wet 
for some time, artists can combine them 
in any way they wish—yet many have 
been unable to create such convincing 
flesh tones. Henri’s strong, rough brush 
strokes make his sitter seem alive. Notice 
the ruddy glow .on the ear. Find other 
ruddy spots. 

What are some of the activities this boy 
might enjoy? Would he climb trees or 
climb rigging? Would he ride a bicycle 
or swim, listen to the radio or sing sailors 
songs, ride a pony or row.a boat, gather 
sea shells or pick wild flowers? 

In painting a portrait, an artist tries to 
show as well as possible what sort of per- 
son is being pictured. What does Henri 
tell us about this boy? Does he seem 
timid, intelligent, independent, stupid, 
lively, self-confident? His bright eyes 
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focus our attention on his face. What 
does the steady, direct gaze tell us about 
his character? Large wide-set eyes give 
an honest, serious expression. Henri once 
said: “Symbols of greatness may be found 
in the eyes of a child.” 

The hatbrim partially frames the face. 
Its slanting edge creates a strong diagonal 
line directing attention to the center of 
interest, which is the shining countenance. 
Do we see the entire outline of the hat, 
the shoulders and arms?. Contours melt 
into the background. Henri painted di- 
rectly, never drawing and filling in with 
color. Emphasis on the face and dramatic 
lighting concentrate our attention under 
the hatbrim. Why does the fisherman’s 
boy wear that kind of hat? 

Look at his wind-blown hair. There 
are other larger areas of brown behind 
him. Firm, broad brush strokes make a 
simple background which varies in tone 
and hue. If we look carefully, we can see 
the texture of the canvas on which the 
portrait is painted. That helps to give the 
picture its interesting paint quality. 

The boy in this picture will always look 
as he did to the artist. But the real boy 
who was Henri’s model has long since 
grown up. We wonder whether he fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps. Perhaps 
he became a stay-at-home worker of some 
kind. We would rather imagine, how- 
ever, that he became a sea captain who 
sailed the Seven Seas. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Robert Henri (1865-1929) was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At the age of twenty- 
one he became a student at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

Two years later he went to Paris, to the 
Julian Academy and the Beaux-Arts, but 
he felt that those schools were giving too 
much emphasis to technical perfection. 
Independent study of old and modern 
masters—such as Rembrandt, Courbet, 
Goya, and Manet—helped Henri to find 
himself. 

In 1891 he returned to Philadelphia to 
paint and teach. His studio became the 
gathering place of a group of artists, in- 
cluding George Luks, William J. Glackens, 
John Sloan, and others. They were in- 
terested in the spirit, more than in the 
mere surface, of a picture. 

In 1901 most of these artists moved to 
New York City. Later they formed an 
exhibition group with Henri as unofficial 
leader—calling themselves “The Eight.” 
They showed pictures of real life, instead 
of the picturesque, pathetic, or sugary 
compositions then popular. Therefore 
their work was thought revolutionary. 

When “The Eight” held an exhibition 
in 1910, they were called the “ash-can 
school” (and Henri himself was described 
as “the bad boy of American art”) be- 
cause of the subjects they chose for their 
pictures. Today we take it for granted 
that an artist may paint anything which 
seems significant to him; thirty-six years 
ago that was not the case. Robert Henri 
was a trail blazer in American art for 
this reason. 

Because of his magnetic personality, his 
stimulating point of view, and his great 
humanity, Robert Henri was a superb 
teacher. For over thirty years at various 
schools he inspired young artists to be 
themselves. Among his pupils who be- 
came famous were George Bellows and 
Rockwell Kent. 

His paintings may be seen in art mu- 
seums and galleries in Paris, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and other places. 
He won numerous prizes and medals. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Are you interested in marine life? If 
so, you might make a three-dimensional 
display of things found under the water. 
Cover a wall space with blue paper. (It 
may be a roll of wallpaper or wrapping 
paper painted blue.) Paint some wavy 
white lines on it to suggest the movement 
of the water. Cut out many fish of dif- 
ferent sizes, shapes, and colors. Cut tails, 
fins, and possibly scales so that they can 
be bent to achieve the three-dimensional 
effect. When you pin them to the blue 
paper, let them curve out in the center. 
Curl the tails Do the same with crabs, 
lobsters, jellyfish, sea horses, and other 
undersea creatures. Cut out seaweed and 
pin it in place so that it seems to wave. 











Punctuation—II 


Punctuation is used in writing and printing 
to help make the meaning clear. 





COMMON MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


A semicolon and a colon are used to 
separate divisions of a sentence. 


The wind ceased; then it began to rain. 
His purpose was plain: he was going on a trip. 


A dash is used to show a break in the 
meaning. 


The title of the poem is—now let me think. 


Quotation marks are used to enclose a 
direct quotation. 
_ “Why are you here?” asked Sarah. 


An apostrophe is used to show possession. 


Henry's house the lions’ den 


An apostrophe is used to show the 
omission of one or more letters. 


I'll ‘tis couldn't o clock 
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“THE BEST TEACHER I EVER HAD” 


ALICE M. READ 


Formerly, Teacher of English and Literature, | 
Public Schools, Clear Lake, lowa 


HE is the best teacher I ever 
S had.” How often have you 
overheard some pupil make that 
comment about another teach- 
er? Be honest—haven’t you se- 
cretly wished that your pupils 
would say it about you some- 
times? 

No doubt some of them do say 
it and you don’t hear it. If you 
want more of them to say or at 
least think it, don’t be ashamed 
of the desire. It isn’t a vain or 
foolish one. You are certain to 
be a better teacher if you want 
the children to like you, and if 
you do the right things to bring 
this about. Not only will you be 
developing a pleasing personali- 
ty, but you will be setting a good 
example. 

It is interesting to note some 
of the reasons that pupils give 
for liking certain teachers. The 
teachers themselves might not 
think of them as important. 


that they represent the pupils’ 
reactions. 

“She is the best teacher I’ve 
ever had,” Joan told her mother. 
“She is always so fair. She is 
strict, but she never blames us 
for things that we can’t help. 
She doesn’t have any pets. She 
is just the same to someone whose 
father is on the school board as 
she is to any of the others.” 

Every pupil respects a teacher 
who is fair. As a rule a child 
doesn’t resent being corrected 
when he has done something 
wrong, if he feels sure that the 
teacher would correct anybody 
else in the group for a similar 
misdemeanor. 

A heated discussion was going 
on in the girls’ lounge. The de- 
bate centered on the teachers 
of the school, their dispositions, 


“I don’t care if she isn’t good- 
looking: 
best of any teacher I have ever 
had. She never tries to bluff 
about things. If she doesn’t know 
the answer to a question she just 
says so,” declared Lorraine. 

Many pupils would agree in 
principle with Lorraine. First, a 
teacher’s not being beautiful 
doesn’t make much difference if 
she is attractive in other ways. 
Second, there is no one a child 
dislikes more than the teacher 
who pretends she knows every- 
thing about every subject. 

It never lowers a teacher’s pres- 
tige to say, “I don’t know. We 
shall have to look it up.” If she 
tries to bluff her way through 
something she isn’t sure about, 
her pupils will “catch on,” and 
they won’t have much respect 


I like Miss Baker the © 


“Mr. Clark is the best teacher 
that I’ve ever had,” announced 
John at the supper table. “He is 
tops. Believe me, he always treats 
us fairly. If he makes a mistake 
he isn’t ashamed to admit it and 
say he is sorry.” 

The teacher who treats girls 
and boys with respect is certain 
to be treated respectfully. Every 
teacher makes mistakes. It is a 
rare teacher whose self-control 
doesn’t fail sometimes—censuring 
a pupil for something he didn’t 
do, or being oversevere. Of 
course the ideal teacher is one who 
never loses self-control and never 
needs to apologize for anything. 
But very few of us are “ideal.” 
Pupils know that we are not al- 
ways at our best. When a teach- 
er realizes that she has been in the 
wrong she should try to make 
amends. The apology need not 
be “flowery” or “put on.” Just 
a few sincere words are all that 


Their importance lies in the fact 


looks, clothes, and so on. 


for anything she says. 


is required. 


(Continued on page 71) 








Visual-Education Materials VI—Bibliography 


iy closing this series on visual aids for edu- 

cational use, we present a brief annotated 

bibliography of books, magazines, booklets, and 
leaflets which are valuable to teachers and su- 
pervisors. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by Harry C. 
McKown and A. B. Roberts (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18; 
$3.00). Very complete survey of the entire 
field. Valuable chapter on sources of ma- 
terials and equipment. 

Audio-Visual Handbook, by Ellsworth C. Dent 
(Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11; $1.75). Excellent survey of 
audio-visual aids and their uses. Has clas- 
sified lists of addresses and materials. 

Educational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52. Sub- 
scription price; $3.00 a year). Lists both 
free and rental educational materials. A re- 
liable basic guide for any school. 

Educational Screen—the Magazine Devoted to 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (Education- 
al Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1; 
$3.00 for ten issues). Contains excellent 
general articles and up-to-date information 
on every topic in its field. 

Educators Guide to Free Films (Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis.; $4.00 annual- 
ly). An exhaustive guide to free films. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials (Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.; $3.50 annually). Free mate- 
rials are classified under such subject headings 
as Health, Science, Social Studies. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (Bulle- 
tin from George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.; $.25). A long list of 
available materials, arranged by subjects. 


Free Aviation Education Materials (School and 
College Service, United Air Lines, Inc., 25 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.). A graded and 
classified list of free materials about air trans- 
portation. 

Free-Material Booklet (Teaching Material Serv- 
ice, Pleasantville, N.Y.; $.25). Mimeo- 
graphed sheets giving information about how 
to secure certain free visual-aids materials. 

Health-Education Materials (National Dairy 
Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill.). 
Nutrition materials on milk and milk prod- 
ucts are described. For all grades. 

How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides, by 
G. E. Hamilton (Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa.; $.10). Complete instructions are 
given in this booklet. The company sells 
all materials necessary for making slides. 

Material Aids for Use in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy (Educational Bulletin No. 1, Geography 
Department, State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; $.25). Excellent up-to-date 
mimeographed bulletin of free and low-cost 
materials classified by subjects. Contains 
sources for maps and for material on coun- 
tries; also hundreds of items on social studies. 

Material on China—Available for School Use 
(United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; free). A list of teaching aids. 

The News Letter (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus 1, 
Ohio; free). A monthly bulletin containing 
information about radio, motion pictures, 
and the press. 

Our Forest Resource and Its Conservation—A 
Bibliography of Study Aids (American For; 
est Products Industries, 1319 Eighteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; free to teach- 
ers). Lists sources of books and pamphlets. 


Price List of Publications (US. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C.). 
A leaflet listing maps and other materials 
available to schools. 

See and Hear (E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; $3.00 for nine issues). A pocket-size 
magazine on audio-visual education. 

Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional Use in 
Schools (Pamphlet No. 80, Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; $.15). Lists all types of visual 
aids from government and other sources. 

Speak, Look, and Listen (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill; $.50). Compilation of audio- 
visual aids in the English classroom. Several 
valuable general chapters. 

Visual Aids for the Classroom (Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17). Published as a part of the free maga- 
zine, Air Age Education News. Ask for the 
most recent issue, 

Visual Aids in Safety Education, and Visual! 
Aids in Safety Education Supplement I (Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.25 each). 
These booklets list a variety of visual mate- 
rials on safety. Grade levels and an outline 
of plot are given for each film. 

Visual Catalogue (Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20). Lists a 
variety of visual aids on China, including 
actual objects available on loan. 

Visualizing the Curriculum, by C. F. Hoban 
and S. B. Zisman (Dryden Press, Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $3.50). A 
thoughtful book covering the whole field of 
visual aids, illuStrated with about 200 photo- 
graphs, 
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PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CLYDE FOSTER SCOTTEN 


County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


s WE look around us in na- 
A ture we can see many ways 
in which animals and plants are 
dependent upon each other. Such 
questions as “Where do birds 
build nests?” and “How do many 
plants scatter their seeds?” and 
“Of what does a beaver make his 
lodge?” will arouse interest in 
plant and animal relationships. 


OBJECTIVES 
A. To note closely how plants 


and animals depend upon each 
other for their living. 


cultivated fruits they consume, 
because they eat grubs and in- 
sects which would do more harm 
than the birds. 

3. Insects of many kinds feed on 
plants. 

a) The Colorado potato beetle 
used to live on wild plants that 
were related to our potato plant. 
Then people settled in the west- 
ern part of the United States, 
and found that potatoes could 
be profitably raised there. The 
learned that 
the potato plant was a_ better 


potato beetle soon 





In the spring a squirrel often builds a nest of leaves and twigs high 


in a tree, using a bird’s nest asa foundation, PF. 


B. To develop a scientific atti- 
tude toward observing the in- 
terdependence of 
plants. 

C. To emphasize an appreciation 


animals and 


of, and love for, nature and the 
beauty of things in nature. 
SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 
A. Many members of the animal 
kingdom depend upon plants for 
food. , 
1. Some 
rous (plant-eating). 

a) Domesticated animals de- 
pend on forage crops. They eat 
grass, hay, silage, and soon. They 
have the right kind of teeth for 
eating these particular plants. 

b) Wild animals, such as deer, 


mammals are herbivo- 


mountain goats, antelopes, and 
buffaloes feed on a variety of 
food plants—grasses, leaves, lily 
pads, moss, bark, lichens. 

2. Some birds feed on plants. 

a) Sparrows, cardinals, bunt- 
ings, and goldfinches live largely 
on weed seeds which are harmful 
to farmers’ crops. 

b) Thrushes, waxwings, and 
mockingbirds all feed on fruits 
(wild and cultivated). On the 
whole, the birds pay well for the 


Smith, from Black Star 


for it than the sandbur. 
Having more food available, the 


beetles 


home 


They spread 
eastward across the country, un- 
til now they infest potato fields 
all the way to the Atlantic coast. 
They harm the plant by eating its 


increased. 


leaves. Without leaves it cannot 


make food for itself, and potatoes 
do not develop. 

b) The cabbage butterfly pro- 
duces a larva which does much 
damage to cabbage plants by eat- 
ing the leaves and boring into 
the head after it forms. 


c) The chinch bug is a small 
insect which ruins grain crops. 
Each female produces huge num- 
bers of new chinch bugs each 
season. They pierce the tender 
stalks of young grain and sap the 
As these damaged stalks 
wilt and die, the bugs move on 
to some other field or crop. 

d) The codling moth attacks 
apples and pears. The larva eats 
its way into the fruit and lives 
there until it is ready to form its 
cocoon. Usually a second gener- 
ation of the larvae attack the 
fruit during the same season, so 
it is doubly damaged. The dam- 
age done by these insects to the 
nation’s fruit crop amounts to 
millions of dollars each year. 

e) Grasshoppers are the great 
scourge of the plains and steppes 
of the world. They do not limit 
themselves to eating one or two 
crops, but will eat almost any 
crop of the garden or field. A 
swarm of grasshoppers may fly 
for long distances and alight 
without warning on a field of 


juices. 


grain, stripping it within a few 
hours. 
4. Some reptiles are plant eaters. 
Most land turtles feed on berries 
and other plants. A few varieties 
of lizards eat plants. 
B. Many animals depend upon 
plants for shelter. 
1. The homes of some mammals 
are furnished by plants. 

a) Squirrels are rodents which 
the 
branches of trees, or in nests built 


live in hollow trunks or 
of leaves and sticks in the limbs 
of trees. 

b) Opossums 
piles, hollow logs, or stumps. of 


live in’ brush 


trees. 


They sleep by day and 





The cabbage butterfly itself does not the cabbage leav 
its larvae will strip whole fields to. obtain food. 
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Yuccas are pollinated by the yucca moth, 
whose larvae in turn feed on the seeds, 


hunt their food at night. This 
animal has a long, hairless tail by 
which it suspends itself from tree 
limbs, 

like 


tree-climbers. 


c) Raccoons, opossums, 
are great They 
spend their winters hibernating 
in hollow trees. 

d) Muskrats commonly 
in shallow water, particularly in 
marshes and swamps. They build 
a dome-shaped structure of reeds, 
twigs, sod, cattail stems, and so 
on, and cement these building 
materials together with mud. The 
door to this lodge is under the 
water to protect the animal from 


live 


enemies that might try to enter 
its home. 

e) Beavers usually live in col- 
They build two-roomed 
houses with the doorway under 
water. Their houses are much 
more strongly built than those 
of muskrats. They are made of 
branches cut from trees which 
the beavers have gnawed down 
with their sharp teeth. Mud 
chinking on the outside makes 
the beaver lodge snug and warm. 
The beaver puts his winter sup- 
ply of food—twigs, bark, and so 
the of his 
He and his family live in 
the upper room, which is above 
the level of the water. The house 
is ventilated by an air hole, which 


onies, 


on—in lower room 


lodge. 


is hidden from possible enemies 
by a heap of loosely piled sticks. 

2. Some birds find homes in trees. 
Owls, woodpeckers, chickadees, 
and nuthatches make their nests 
trees. Some birds 
move into hollow places in trees; 
others chisel out a hole, lining it 
with soft chips. Many other birds 
build nests of various kinds in 
forks, branches, or even hanging 
from the limbs of trees. High off 
the ground the baby ‘birds are 
sheltered from many of their nat- 
ural enemies until they are strong 
enough to fly away from danger. 
3. Certain insects burrow into 
plants. (Continued on page 79) 
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Handwork 





WILD-LIFE 
SILHOUETTES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 








ILHOUETTES of animals that live in the forest 
S are good problems for freehand paper cut- 
ting. Used singly, in pairs, or in combination, 
they make excellent designs in black and white 
or in colors for program covers. They may also 
serve as illustrations for nature notebooks. 

Practice cutting the figures from scrap paper 
before cutting out the final ones. Give them 
luminous eyes of tin foil or transparent tissue. 











i. 
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PAINTING GARDEN SCENES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


F THE teacher gives her pupils some 
I help in drawing people and if she 
dramatizes for them the pleasure of pic- 
turing gardens, they will probably become 
enthusiastic about correlating art with 
current garden activities. Such enthu- 
siasm doesn’t just happen. The teacher 
needs to do some advance work first. 

This advance work may take the form 
of a painting made by the teacher in 
which some novel idea is introduced. Per- 
haps she will show pure black soil and add 
yellow-green tomato plants. Some child 
will exclaim, “I want to make a garden 
with rich black soil. Ill plant lettuce in 
mine. I like that way of using black.” 


Another way to interest children is to 
have the problem call for planning on 
their part. Deciding on colors is one chal- 
lenge. The teacher may show the picture 
above and say something of this sort: “If 
the girl’s dress were a bright color, im- 
agine how beautiful it would look against 
the black earth. A brown dress would 
not show off against the black soil. Her 
hair needs to be light to be seen against 
this dark soil.” 

When a child paints a garden scene like 
this, perhaps he will make the fence light 
brown, the barn white with a red roof, 
the trees bright green but darker than the 
tomato plants, and the sky light blue to 


represent a sunny day. This effect is ob- 
tained by mixing much white into the 
blue paint. Children often paint skies 
too dark. 

Children’s pictures of gardens present 
many different ideas. Someone includes a 
dog looking at the workers, or several 
birds flying by. Another shows more than 
one building and a road with trucks on 
it. Some other child puts his garden on a 
vacant lot in the city, with high apart- 
ment houses on both sides and people 
coming and going on the near-by walk. 

The picture at the lower left shows a 
girl putting seeds in the ground. You can 
see one dropping into (Continued on page 77) 
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A BORDER FOR SPRING 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Bessemer School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 








I° you want a colorful spring border for 
your schoolroom, why not try one show- 
ing a hen on her nest, some newly hatched 
chicks, and the proud rooster? Draw and 
color the figures and cut them out. Make 
several groups. Arrange them on the mount- 
ing paper at regular intervals, to have a re- 
peat design. The chicks may be placed here 
and there as desired. Some chicks may be on 
the mother hen’s back, some may peep from 
under her wings, others may fight over a 
worm, or chase bugs. Paste each object in 
place. One arrangement is shown above. 
Such a border will enliven your classroom. 


“SS 
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GIFTS TO 


LOWERS and candy are used together 
F in the traditional May Day greeting. 
If real flowers are not available, or are 
impracticable to use, each child can make 
one of these colorful May Day gifts to 
place on the doorstep of a playmate, or to 
mail to a friend who lives at a distance. 

Draw a flower on folded heavy white 
construction paper so that the bottom of 
the stem is on the fold of the paper. (See 
dotted lines in drawing.) Color the flow- 


MAKE FOR MAY DAY 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


KATHARINE M. OLSON 


Formerly, Supervisor of City Playgrounds, 
Hastings, Nebraska 


er and leaves with crayon or water color. 
Outline the edges with India ink or black 
crayon if desired. Letter a greeting. Cut 
out the flower and open the two parts so 
that a lollipop (or a stick of chewing 
gum, if the gift is to be mailed) can be 





placed between the halves. Fold the flow- 
er together and tie a ribbon firmly around 
the stem. The tips of the flower may be 
glued together to hold the gift in place. 

A variation is a May basket full of 
bright blossoms. It is made much like the 
flowers, but the sides of the basket are 
creased, folded in, and glued in position. 
Slip some candy and gum (or just gum if 
the gift is to be mailed) into the basket, 
and enclose in an envelope. 
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SS  —E 


elcome news for all schools, libraries, and homes! The new post- 
war Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon to be 
released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest processes of 
engraving and printing, recording adjustments of the war-torn years, 
giving a clear understanding of recent advances of science. A useful 
Compton’s—couched in the language of every day, stocked with essen- 
tial information, supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight paper, new 
streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life color plates, and a beautiful 


new cover. An enthralling Compton's tnat makes learning an adventure 
New friends of Compton's will be amazed at the beauty and utility o! 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achievement, for this 
edition represents a greater advance in the art of encyclopedia making 
and planning than has been possible in any previous ten-year period. 
During the war years government restrictions of manpower and 
paper limited the weight and number of pages that could be printed; 
yet, during those hard years, Compton's was faithfully revised and brought 


up to date for every printing. 
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Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity to plan for the 
future. The results of the war would have to be reflected in hundreds of 
articles and pictures. Science had made great strides. New processes useful 
to bookmaking had been developed. Along with such changes, came the 
chance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton's in scores of ways. New 
materials were projected and prepared against the day when restrictions 
could be removed. The war’s end found our plans and materials almost 
completed. It was “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
their copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the presses. From 


those presses will soon emerge the finest Compton's ever produced. 

Every school, every library, and every home needs this invaluable tool 
of knowledge. This new edition will start coming from the press in June. 
But the demand for Compton’s has been so great that back orders will 
consume most of the first printing. We urge that you place your order 


now to be sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
e e 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











HANDKERCHIEF 
To FOLDERS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Bessemer School, Pueblo, Colorado 


Gay handkerchief in a folder makes a nice gift for 
Mother on Mother’s Day. Each folder illustrated here 
requires one sheet of 9” x 12” construction paper, and each 
is decorated with flowers cut from seed catalogues, wall- 
paper, cotton cloth, used birthday cards, or colored paper. 
The fan-shaped folder has an outside pocket, pasted 
along the sides, and a border decoration made with crayons. 
The other folders each have a pocket on the inside, cut 

e gd r in one piece with the folder and creased into position. 
Print the message first with pencil, and then trace it 
with a sharp crayon or a colored pencil. If desired, a 
short verse to Mother may be written on a separate sheet 
of white paper and pasted inside the cover of the rectan- 

gular folders. Place a handkerchief in the pocket. 





























Ko Mothe, 








Dear  — 
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DRAWING A BOY AND HIS BURRO 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 


Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Tempe Grammar School, 


Tempe, Arizona 

OW many ways can you draw a Mexican boy 
with his burro? Here you see him front 
view, back view, side view, standing, riding, and 
leaning. To sketch a subject over and over in 
f various ways is to master it. When you can draw 
these views well, use two or three in scenes that 
tell a story, or arrange them in a frieze. Next 
you might try drawing your classmates from the 

points of view suggested by these sketches. 
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WHEN CHILDREN MODEL IN CLAY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


© MAKE a success of clay modeling in 
T school, it is necessary to capture the 
child’s point of view. This should be un- 
derstood not only by the classroom teacher 
and the art teacher but by the principal, 
the supervisor, and the superintendent. 
What is the child’s point of view? It is 
appreciation of such results as are shown 
here. They can be secured from ninety- 
nine out of a hundred children. 

The child begins with a ball of clay and 
makes anything he wishes. No wonder he 
likes clay. He is acreator. The result is 
his very own. Then when he adds paint 
to his model the achievement is even 
greater—he has planned the colors, too. 
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To like very much something he him- 
self has created makes a child a better 
human being. If the teacher shows ap- 
preciation of little models made by the 
children, she establishes a bond of friend- 
ship between these children and herself. 
Above all, she must not impose adult 
standards. 

To be of practical help, the teacher 
must first see that the clay is in as good 
condition as when it was purchased—not 
soft so that it sticks to one’s hands, nor 
hard so that it crumbles. She should keep 
it in a covered tin container. 

Second, the teachér continually needs 
to remind the children that their objects 


must be solid. For example, the woman in 
the illustration has her arms close to her 
sides. She has no ornaments projecting 
from dress or hair. She is a solid mass. 

Third, the teacher must encourage any 
signs of originality shown by pupils. 

Fourth, she needs to get some children 
out of a rut. If there are those who re- 
peatedly roll marbles and model bowls, 
she can initiate a problem for the entire 
class. It is stimulating to both good and 
poor artists to work on a common prob- 
lem occasionally. 

Perhaps the teacher will suggest a dog, 
since that animal is popular with children. 
She can demonstrate (Continued on page 69) 
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PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE 

















j 
WORDS BY ENOLA MINNIS MUSIC BY ELIZABETH K. SEATTER 
For rol-ler-skat-ing play! 
, First one foot and then the oth - er, Now we're our way. 





SPRING PLANTING 


WORDS BY LYLA WATERBURY HAYNES 


MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 














Get out your 


-el and your big, sharp hoe, For spring 
plant 


the seed-lings in a nice, straight row, 














has come a- gain, you know, And 


ands rain’ will help them 
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A COMPARISON 


JOHN 


FARRAR 


Apple blossoms look like snow, 

They’re different, though. 

Snow falls softly, but it brings 

Noisy things: 

Sleighs and bells, forts, and 
fights, 

Cosy nights. 


But apple blossoms when they go, 

White and slow, 

Quiet all the orchard space, 

Till the place 

Hushed with falling sweetness 
seems 

Filled with dreams. 


AFTERNOON 
ON A HILL 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 

I will be the gladdest thing 
Under the sun! 

I will touch a hundred flowers 


And not pick one. 


I will look .at cliffs and clouds 
With quiet eyes, 
Watch the wind bow down the 
grass, 
And the grass rise. 


And when lights begin to show 
Up from the town, 

I will mark which must be mine, 
And then start down! 


THE WOODPECKER 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 

The woodpecker pecked out a lit- 
tle round hole 

And made him a house in the 
telephone pole. 


One day when I watched he 
poked out his head, 

And he had on a hood and a col- 
lar of red. 


When the streams of rain pour 
out of the sky, 

And the sparkles of lightning go 
flashing by, 


And the big, big wheels of thun- 
der roll, 

He can snuggle back in the tele- 
phone pole. 
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TREASURY OF VERSE 


A HAPPY PLACE 


GABRIEL SETOUN 

The world is such a happy place 

That children, whether big or 
small, 

Should always have a smiling face 

And never, never sulk at all. 


ANOTHER GALAHAD 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


Sir Galahad came 
came 


riding, 
riding, 
came riding, 
Sir Galahad came riding 
Across the fields of May. 
For valor and for verity, 
For service and sincerity 
He set his gallant lance in rest 
And put upon his knightly quest, 
Which nothing might dismay. 
And why may not a later lad 
Of common mould and plainly 
clad 
Still be another Galahad, 
And so come riding, riding, 
Across the world today? 


THE MILLER OF THE 


CHARLES 


There dwelt a miller, hale and 
bold, 
Beside the River Dee; 
He wrought and sang from morn 
till night, 
No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the burden of his 
song 
Forever used to be: 
“I envy nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody envies me!” 
“Thou’rt wrong, my friend!” 
said old King Hal, 
“As wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as 
thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes 
thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I’m the 
King, 
Beside the River Dee.” 


MAY 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 
Who knew that May was on the 
way? 
“T did,” said a thrush; 
“IT knew so well that I made 
nest 
In a bare brown bush.” 


“We knew, and we knew,” the 
lilacs said. 
“We breathed to our buds: 
“You will hear her call; she will 
say to you all, 


Throw back your hoods!’ ” 


“I knew in my heart,” said an 
apple tree. 
“I promised a wren 
That when April passed 
might build her house 
In my boughs again.” 


she 


“She never has failed,” the old 
earth said. 
“She is sweet and true. 
I did not fear when the winds 
were drear— 
I knew, I knew!” 


DEE 


MACKAY 


The miller smiled and doffed his 
cap. 
“T earn my bread,” quoth he; 
“I love my wife, I love my 
friend, 
I love my children three. 
I owe no one I cannot pay; 
I thank the River Dee 
That turns the mill that grinds 
the corn 
To feed my babes and me!” 


“Good friend,” said +Hal, and 


sighed the while, 
“Farewell! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be 
true, 
That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my 
crown; 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee! 
Such men as thou are England’s 
boast, 
Oh, Miller of the Dee!” 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint verses: 


Yale University Press, 


for “A Comparison” from Songs for Parents; 


Brandt 


& Brandt, for “Afternoon on a Hill,” copyright 1917 by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
from Renascence and Other Poems published by Harper & Bros.; The Viking Press, 
Inc., for “The Woodpecker,” from Under the Tree, copyright 1922 by B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc.; Little, Brown & Co. and Atlantic Monthly Press, for “May” from 
Atlantic Reader I, edited by Randall J. Condon; J. B. Lippincott Co., for “The 
Moon” from Sing for Your Supper, copyright 1938 by Eleanor Farjeon; Alice 
Hubbard, for “New Shoes” from The Golden Flute published by The John Day Co.; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., for “The Catbird” from Songs of Sixpence. . 

“A Happy Place” is the first stanza of “The World’s Music,” which appears in A 
Treasury of Verse for Little Children, compiled by M. G. Edgar and ublished by the 


Thomas Y, Crowell Co. 


May 1946 


“Another Galahad” is the first stanza of “ 


e Riders.” 





THE MOON 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


The moon, the lovely moon, 
When the town’s asleep, 
In all her silver beauty 
Wanders down the steep. 
Wanders down the steep, 
Unseen by you and me, 
In all her silver beauty 
To walk upon the sea. 


NEW SHOES 


ALICE WILKINS 


I have new shoes in the fall time 
And new ones in the spring. 
Whenever I wear my new shoes 
I always have to sing! 


ONLY ONE MOTHER 


GEORGE COOPER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty 
sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore 
together; 
Hundreds of birds that go sing- 
ing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny 
weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet 
the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in 
purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the 
lawn— 
But only one mother the wide 
world over. 


the 


THE CATBIRD 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
The catbird caroled in the bush 
The sweetest sound to hear; 
No bobolink or fluting thrush 


Could sing so loud and clear. 


I heard the catbird sing again; 
A harsh, unhappy note 

That sounded like a soul in pain 
Came from his little throat. 


“O naughty bird!” I cried in jest, 
“Why make that peevish mew? 
Why not be always at your best?” 
“Are you?” he mocked. “Are 
ye-o-u?” 

















PLANTING GARDENS 


A PLAY FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EDITH H. BENFIELD 
Teacher, Third Grade, Cross Street School, Williston Park, New York 








CHARACTERS 


MR. MARVIN MRS. CAMERON 


MRS. MARVIN TOM 
JOHNNY ALICE 
KATHLEEN SEEDS—Six 
MR. CAMERON pupils, 
CosTUMES 


Garden workers wear overalls 
and big straw hats. Children who 
are Seeds carry white cardboard 
squares, shoulder-high, each bear- 
ing a big picture of one of the 
vegetables mentioned. Later they 
appear as the vegetables. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—The Marvin family’s 
living room. 

Scenes 2, 3, and 4.—Two gar- 
den plots, separated by a string 
that is stretched between two 
stakes, First these gardens are 
planted, then cultivated, and f- 
nally harvested. For the conclud- 
ing scene, a few large cornstalks, 
tomato plants, and leafy plants 
represent the vegetables ripe for 
picking. Hidden under the plants 
are vegetables made out of papier- 
maché or modeled from clay. 




















SCENE 1 


(The Marvin family assembles 
in the living room. Mr. Marvin 
holds yarn which his wife winds. 
Children get out books and pa- 
pers and prepare to start their 
homework.) 

MR. MARVIN—What’s the news 
at school today, Johnny? 

JOHNNY—Oh, nothing much. 
Same old school! 

KATHLEEN—Why, there was 
something new, Johnny. That 
visitor, Mr. Burkhard, told us all 
about planting gardens! 

JOHNNY—That’s right, Dad. 
He talked to us about the vegeta- 
bles—when to plant corn, string 
beans, and— 

KATHLEEN—And just where 
to plant them, too. The tallest 
plants should be on the north 
side, then the next tallest, and so 
on, until we end with the short- 
est plants on the south side. 

MR. MARVIN—Well, that does 
sound sensible, Kathleen. What 
else did he say? 

MRS. MARVIN—Yes, tell us all 
you can remember. We want to 
have a good garden this year, so 
that I can preserve plenty of food 
for next winter. 

JOHNNY—Well, he said that 
the most important vegetable to 
plant is the tomato, because to- 
matoes are rich in vitamin C— 


(Curtain closes while Johnny 
is talking. While the scenery is 
being changed, a song about a 
garden may be sung here by class 
members not in the play.) 


SCENE 2 

(The Marvin family enters 
right, carrying rakes, hoes, bags 
of fertilizer, and seed packets. 
Each person performs a different 
chore, carrying on the activity in 
the right-hand garden plot. As 
they work, they sing “Whistle 
While You Work” [Victor Rec- 
ord No. 25748]. The Camerons 
come in left. They also have gar- 
den tools, and they begin gar- 
dening in the other plot.) 

JOHNNY—Hi, there, Tom! 
Going to start your garden, too? 

TOoM—Yes, sir. We want to 
have a big garden this year. 

ALICE (to Kathleen)—Didn’t 
it make you hungry to have 
Mr. Burkhard talk about all those 
vegetables in school yesterday? 

KATHLEEN—It surely did. We 
got Mother and Dad interested 
right away. 

ALICE—So did we! 

(Mr. Marvin and Mr. Cameron 
call to the children to get to 
work, They all work for a while. 
An appropriate garden song may 
be sung while they work.) 

MRS. MARVIN—I’m going to 
plant spinach—that’s good for 
everyone. 

MRS. CAMERON—Lettuce and 
string beans are popular in our 
house. 

MR. MARVIN—Well, we ought 
to put in corn—and plant it in 
squares to ensure pollination. 

MR. CAMERON—I like beets 
and carrots. I think I'll plant 
them first. 

ToM (making a face as he 
stiffly gets up off bis knees) — 
Well, the seeds are all in. Now 


we have to wait for them to ~ 


come up. (He brushes off his 
clothes and picks up his tools.) 

JOHNNY—We’re all finished, 
too—all but the tomato plants. 
We'll set them out next week. 
Boy! Aren’t we going to have a 
good garden! 

(They all pick up their tools 
and carry them off, singing the 
verses of “Whistle While You 
Work.”) 

(Lights are lowered, and Seeds 
come tripping in.) 





sEEDS—We are the seeds they 
planted. (Each in turn.) Ym 
the Carrot! I’m the Beet! I’m 
the String Bean! I’m Spinach! 
I’m Corn! I’m Lettuce! (To- 
gether.) Let’s do our best for 
these families and grow to be the 
very finest vegetables. (All join 
hands and sing a suitable song 
about seeds or planting time.) 


SCENE 3 


(The plants are up. The fami- 
lies come in with garden tools.) 

JOHNNY—I don’t like this 
weeding, but I guess it has to be 
done whether I like it or not. 


tom (slowly)—I suppose so. 

(Both boys drag themselves 
about disgustedly.) 

KATHLEEN—You old softies! 
Wouldn’t you want to get air 
and food if you were a seed? 
You wouldn’t want to be all 
choked up with weeds. 

MRS. MARVIN—That’s right, 
Kathleen. The plants need care 
as much as children do. They 
can’t do their best if we don’t 
help them. 

(All work awhile.) 

ALICE—Do you know that I 
miss the flowers? I like bouquets 


in the house. (Continued on page 67) 





A MAYPOLE DANCE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH SMITHGALL 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Higbee School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


NE of the features of our 
O successful May Day cele- 
bration was the Maypole dance. 
The children composed their own 
words for the song, sung to the 
tune “Round and Round the Vil- 
lage.” [See page 28.] They also 
made up directions and steps for 
the dance. Ten children—five 
girls and five boys alternating— 
formed a circle. Each held the 
end of one of the crepe-paper rib- 
bons which hung from the top 
of the Maypole. 

1. All skip to the left around 
the circle, singing in unison: 
Go round and round the Maypole, 
Go round and round the Maypole, 


Go round and round the Maypole 
Out on our school playground. 


2. All skip to the right around 
the circle, singing, 
Go round and round the Maypole, 
Go round and round the Maypole, 


Go round and round the Maypole 
As we have done before. 


3. Girls skip to center and bow 
before the Maypole, singing, 
Go in and out the ribbons. 

4. Girls skip back to the circle 
and face the center, singing, 
Go in and out the ribbons. 

5. Boys skip to center and bow 
before the Maypole, singing, 
Go in and out the ribbons. 

6. Boys skip back to the circle 
and face the center, as they sing, 
Out on the school playground. 

7. Repeat steps 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
but in repeating step 6, sing, 
As we have done before. 

8. Holding ribbons in right 
hands high over heads, all chil- 
dren turn in place on toes. This 
twists the ribbons. All sing, 


Now dance and sing together, 
Now dance and sing together, 
Now dance and sing together 
Out on the school playground. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


WORDS BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


shot an ar - row in-tothe air, It fell to earth, I knew not where; For, so swift-ly it 


flew, the sight Could not fol-Jlow it in_ its flight. I breathed a song in-tothe air, It 


Tr 


fell to earth, I knew not where; For who has sight so keen and strong That it can fol - low the flight of 










Long, long aft - er - ward, in an oak [| found the ar - row, still un- broke; And the 


from be - gin- ning to end, I found a-gain in the heart of a friend. 





The words of this song are reprinted by permission of, and arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized publichers of Longfellow’s works. 
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ANNOUNCER—This little play 
is called “Musical Spring Fever.” 
Many of you, no doubt, have had 
spring fever so you know what it 
is like. It won’t let you work or 
study or help Mother with the 
dishes. It makes you want to run 
far away into green fields and 
strange places. Today we shall 
show you how a note of music 
grew tired of living with his 
brothers and sisters and what 
trouble he caused one spring 
morning. Act I takes place in 
the studio of Signor Ravioli, the 
world-famous tenor. 


Act I 


(Notes are sitting around in 
Signor Ravioli’s studio talking 
and humming.) 

Low po—AIll ready now. Let’s 
slip into our places. There! Now 
take a deep breath. We must do 
our best today. Ready? Go! 

(They sing the scale, one note 
at a time. All sing in tune ex- 
cept Fa, who squeaks off key.) 

Low po—What’s wrong with 
you, Fa? You’re singing off key. 

FaA—Oh! I’m tired of singing 
with you. I’m tired of having 
Mi sing before I do every time we 
sing up the scale. I’d like a dif- 
ferent place for a change. It’s 
spring and I need a vacation. 
I'd like to go traveling. 

La—But you know Signor 
Ravioli is giving his concert to- 
night, and we can’t disappoint 
him. So much depends upon his 
success. 

MiI—He treats us well. He 
handles us carefully and never 
sings us in the wrong places. 

FaA—I don’t care! I’m tired 
of doing the same thing in the 
same way day after day and hear- 





~MUSICAL SPRING FEVER 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH F. DILLENBERG 


Teacher of English, Seventh Grade, Junior High School No. 109, 
Brooklyn, New York 




















Sing, sing, sing, sing, 


at our work and at our play— We 
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We are called birds of a feath - er just be - cause we work to - geth - er. 


ing you all sing the same sounds 
all the time. I want to sing 
alone, all alone. 

HIGH po—But you can’t do 
that! You have to depend upon 
us for support. You can’t get 
along without us. 

Fa—Oh, can’t I? 

soc—Act natural, Fa! 
be so sharp! 

rE—Hush! Here comes Signor 
Ravioli. Now you behave, Fa! 

(Notes stiffen up except Fa, 
who pouts.) 

SIGNOR RAVIOLI (enters in the 
manner of a great singer, adjusts 
his tie, clears his throat, sings the 
first three measures of the refrain 
of “O Sole Mio” and goes off in 
a squeak as Fa did)—What’s 
this! What’s this! (Looks anx- 
iously about. Clears his throat. 
Tries again. Same thing hap- 
pens.) Why, this never happened 
to me before! (Paces floor, agi- 
tatedly.) This is terrible, simply 
terrible! If I can’t sing this song 
tonight my concert is ruined! 
It’s my masterpiece. Oh, dear, 
oh, dear! (Goes to piano and 
strikes key. Practices.) MI MI 
MI MI—mi mi mi mi. (Smiles, 
and starts to sing. The same 
thing happens as before.) Ym 


Don’t 


ruined, I’m ruined! I'll never 
sing again! (Runs off stage.) 

La—You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Fa, for acting like 
that. 

RE—So temperamental! So in- 
considerate! So selfish! 

TH—Why, you’ve broken poor 
Signor Ravioli’s heart. 

HIGH DO—Poor man! 

Fa—I’m not going to stay here 
and listen to you scold me. I’m 
going to run away and sing alone. 
I'm going to be independent. 
Good-by, all of you. (Runs off.) 

ALL—Wait, Fa, wait! 

Low po—He’s gone. 

ALL—Poor Signor Ravioli! 


Acr Il 


ANNOUNCER—We are out in 
the world with naughty Fa. 
(Mr. Bird and Mrs. Bird are 
flitting around gathering materi- 
al and building a nest. Other 
birds scattered about the stage 
are similarly engaged.) 
FA (enters) — 
Hurray! Hurrah! I feel so free 
Away from Sol and that awful 
Mi, 
Away from Re and Ti and La 
How happy Iam! Hurray! Hur- 
rah! 





It’s hard to work with such com- 


pany. 

My soul demands some privacy, 

For I am the wonderful, marvel- 
ous Fa. 

How happy Iam! Hurray! Hur- 
rah! 

(Notices Birds.) And what is 

going on here? Oh, some birds 

are building their nest. 

MR. BIRD—Hello, who are you? 
Where do you come from? 

FA—I'’m Fa. I ran away from 
my sisters and brothers to seek 
my fortune. It’s such a relief to 
be away from family ties. They 
are so confining. Won’t you sit 
and talk to me awhile? 

MR. BIRD—Oh, no, thank you! 
I couldn’t leave my share of the 
work to Mrs. Bird. We are very 
busy building our nest. Besides, 
some of my friends and I are go- 
ing to practice our new song for 
the spring festival in a few min- 
utes. You may stay and listen. 
(Calls.) Are you ready, friends? 

(Other Birds leave tasks, gath- 
er around Mr. Bird. All sing the 
song which appears on this page.) 

MR. BIRD (¢0 Fa as Other Birds 
return to their work)—Well, 
how did you like our new song? 

Fa—Oh, it was all right, but I 
can do much better than that. 

MRS. BIKD—Really? How in- 
teresting! Let’s hear you. 

FA (throws out his chest and 
sings) —Fa, fa, fa, fa. (He is 
unable to sing any other note.) 

(All the Birds laugh at him.) 

MR. BIRD—Do you call that a 
song? 

FA (puzzled)—I never sound- 
ed so funny before. I can’t im- 
agine what has happened. I sound 
so much better when Mi and Sol 


are with me. (Continued on page 73) 








CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

Notes—Low do through high do. 
SIGNOR RAVIOLI—The great tenor. 
MR. BIRD 

MRS. BIRD 

OTHER BIRDS—Any number. 
BEES—Three who speak and others. 
ACCOMPANIST 








SETTING 


Act I.—Signor Ravioli’s music stu- 
dio. The backdrop has bright-colored 
musical notes, sharps, flats, and ests 
scattered over it. If available, a grand 
or upright piano may be on the stage. 
A singer’s music stand is at one side. 

Act Il—A green field. 

Act Ill.—Same as Act IL 


CosTUMES 


Notes wear white dresses or white 
slacks and each has a placard with a 
large black eighth note and the name 
of a musical syllable. Signor Ravioli 
wears an Eton collar with a big black 
bow tie and a velvet jacket. He may 
have a sweeping black mustache. All 
the Birds wear coverall suits of blue or 


brown with orange fronts. Wings 
are attached to the arms, and char- 
acteristic beaks to snug-fitting caps. 
Wings and skullcaps with antennae can 
be made of crepe paper for the cos- 
tumes of the Bees, who wear yellow 
coverall suits having broad brown 
stripes around the body. Accompanist, 
who may be a teacher or a pupil, may 
wear an evening gown if desired. 
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TOWARD WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


HIS program is suitable to 
use in observance of World 
Good Will Day (May 18), for a 
commencement program, or for 
an assembly at any time during 
the year. It can be given very 
simply, the participants reading 
their speeches from scripts and 
omitting all the suggested varia- 
tions. Or it can be done quite 
elaborately, using the dialogue as 
a framework on which to build 
a program utilizing contributions 
of all departments of the school. 
The language and speech class- 
es can be made responsible for the 
selection and the training of the 
seven Speakers and three Read- 
ers. The music department can 
supply the Chorus and prepare 
any vocal and instrumental num- 
bers which are used to illustrate 
the ideas presented. Folk dances 
can be the contribution of the 
physical-education department, 
while the manual-training de- 
partment can prepare a display 
of handcraft articles revealing 
our debt to other lands and peo- 
ples. Pupils interested in home- 
making could arrange to show 
pictures featuring home furnish- 
ings based on foreign designs; 
or this group could be respon- 
sible for supplying the costumes 
for the folk dances. The art de- 
partment may display reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings or large 
posters featuring architectural 
styles for which we are indebted 
to builders of other lands. 

No particular setting is re- 
quired, but working out a suit- 
ably symbolic background might 
prove a challenge to some pupils. 
The Speakers and Readers may 
wear their regular school clothes, 
and the Chorus choir robes. 


THE PROGRAM 

CHORUS (gives prayer in uni- 
son)—God of our free land, 
grant us the wisdom to use the 
feeling of good will that we have 
in our hearts and minds today 
wisely and well. Give us faith 
in, and understanding of, other 
nations and races so that we may 
work with them in true fellow- 
ship. Help us to feel more keen- 
ly the ties of a great human 
family. Help us to keep in mind 
the great law, given to mankind 
so many ages ago: “He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 
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FOR 


UPPER GRADES 


LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 
Teachers’ Librarian, Public Library, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The need for cultivating good will between nations 


is of utmost importance. 


This program offers an 


opportunity to develop the idea from many angles. 


FIRST READER— 

Out of the East! Out of the West! 

And who shall say which is the best? 

Or North or South? Each mind and 
heart 

Contributes its distinctive part 

To make our nation strong of soul, 

A great, united, dauntless whole. 

Each with vision, each with powers— 

Never just “mine” or “yours,” but 
ours. 

This the ideal for which we stand 

In our beloved, mighty land; 

Thankful for what we have and are, 

Now reaching out and looking far, 

We of America would share 

With other nations, everywhere, 

To have the peace of which we 
speak, 

The good will that we say we seek. 

cHorus (sings to the tune of 

the “Caisson Song”)— 

Give a hand, give a heart, 

Everybody do his part, 

For the old world goes rolling 
along. 

We'll be just, we'll be kind, 

With an understanding mind, 

For the old world goes rolling 
along. 

Then it’s you and me for peace 
and unity, 

Stand for’ the right straight and 
strong. 

Your good will share, take it 
everywhere, 

For the old world goes rolling 
along. 

FIRST SPEAKER—Americans ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to 
other countries and peoples, for 
“America is a land of but one 
people, gathered from many 
countries.” Now we shall hear a 
poem expressing this truth. 
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(Second Reader recites “ Amer- 
icans All,” by Minna Irving, or 
“The Land Where Hate Should 
Die,” by Denis A. McCarthy.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—That there are 
those who are ready to battle and 
those who are ready to fall, if 
need be, for our country, is 
proved by reading lists of war 
casualties. Strange names, some 
of them—but American all. 

THIRD READER— 

I—an American, hundred per cent? 
You just bet I am; aren’t you? 
And Dave and Slovinski, and Tony 

and Mike, 

Sure— They’re all-American too. 


Some of our folks weren’t born on 
this side, 
their tongues 
country kink; 
But what does that matter—your 
speech or your name— 


If all is O.K. that you think? 


My father says scrappers, when he 
was a boy, 
Got fresh calling names—“kike” 
and “mick” 
“nigger” and 
they tried it now 
My pop says he’d tend to ’em 
quick. 


And have an old- 


And “chinkee”—if 


He’s fought in two wars for the old 
USA— 
Though those fresh kids 
called him a “wop”— 
He’s got a good right to the red, 
white, and blue. 
“I’m no immigrant now,” says my 
pop. 
And Danny O’Hara’s big brother’s 
a sarge; 
He says the O’Haras were born 
With doubled-up fists, just a-waiting 
to hear 
Uncle Sam give a toot on his horn. 


once 


a 1) - 


i, 





‘Tom Hampton’s 


Dave Weiss never misses a day nor 

a class; 

He says, 

should; 

My father says, “Use the fair chance 
that you've got; 

In America you can make good.’ ” 


“I don’t see why I 


old grandfather 
once was a slave, 
But he tells Tom, “Head up, boy. 
Go straight. 
You've got a fine country, so you do 
your part 
To keep it that way—strong and 
great.” 
Slovinski and Tony say their moth- 
ers, both, 
Have the very same shawls that 
they wore 
When the Statue of Liberty wel- 
comed them here, 
With the bundles they brought to 
this shore. 


Now Mrs. Slovinski works for the 
Red Cross; 
Tony’s mother collects clothes and 
mends 
For refugee children. 
ought to see 

The boxes of things that she sends! 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” sounds 

hundred per cent 

With Tom’s voice, and Danny’s 

and Dave’s, 

Slovinski’s and Tony’s, and Mike’s 
voice, and mine, 

From ‘way down in our 
where it waves. 

FIRST SPEAKER—When we are 
a united people, ourselves, in all 
the important things that have 
to do with “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” within our 
America, we are better able to 
reach out farther and put into 
effect the Good-Neighbor Policy. 
“Charity begins at home,” but, 
if we are right-minded, it doesn’t 
stop there. Just over the south- 
ern border our next-door neigh- 
bor speaks a language other than 
English. That is the language 
of his tongue, but his music and 
art speak a universal language 
that the ear and eye, mind and 
heart, are sure to understand. 

cHorus (sings to tune of 
“Down Mexico Way”)— 

Our friends and neighbors down 
Mexico way 

Have songs they love to sing and 
games that they love to play. 

The stars and the sunshine, the 
land and the sea 

Belong to our neighbors, to you 
and to me. 

FIRST SPEAKER—We shall now 
quote part of a speech which was 
made by Franklin K. Lane, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior. 

SECOND SPEAKER— America 
is a land of but one people, 
gathered from many countries. 
Some came (Continued on page 75) 
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% CHILD HEALTH DAY 


May 1 is Child Health Day. The pam- 
phlet What Every Teacher Should Know 
about the Physical Condition of Her Pu- 
pils should help you to point up your 
thinking. It can be obtained for 10 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ask for U.S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 68, 1945. 


% WHAT IS THE CURRICULUM? 


Nowadays we think of the curriculum 
as the whole program of living carried on 
by the school. Accepting this definition 
will leave no extra-curricular activities. 
Long ago the curriculum consisted chiefly 
of the Three R’s—a situation which, as 
Kilpatrick says, goes back to the time 
when children got most of their educa- 
tion at home and went to school only for 
their “book learning.” A modern cur- 
riculum covers book learning, the arts, 
and other subject-matter fields, but it 
also includes such things as learning 
through firsthand experiences, develop- 
ment of intellectual curiosity and world- 
mindedness, and building personality. 


% <A CHALLENGE 


During the war years our pupils had 
real community responsibilities. They 
participated in scrap-paper drives, sal- 
vage campaigns, and other similar activ- 
ities. And how well and competently 
they responded! Now it is the job of the 
school to provide equally challenging 
peacetime work. We must not let girls 
and boys lose their sense of being needed. 


% HONOR TO HORACE MANN 


Why not display Horace Mann’s pic- 
ture early in May and tell your pupils 
about his great contribution to universal 
elementary education? Born on May 4, 
1796, he is called the Father of the 
American Public School, because he 
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spent his life trying to improve oppor- 
tunities for education. Our department 
Day by Day, on page 51, offers some sim- 
ple related material for your pupils. 


% PHONICS OR WORD ANALYSIS 


How do your pupils analyze an un- 
known word? Do they use phonics? Do 
they try to pick out known parts of a 
word? Do they use syllabication? Do 
they use configuration (the general ap- 
pearance of a word)? Or do they figure 
out a word from its context? All such 
skills are valuable tools in word mastery. 
Often a combination method is best. 

Fe.cnerly, and perhaps even yet in 
some places, teachers considered word 
analysis and phonics to be synonymous. 
This is not the case. Phonics is but one 
valuable tool in word analysis. It is ver- 
satility which counts, and the ability to 
choose the most usable method. 


% UNESCO 


Among the first projects of UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) will probably 
be these: (1) a campaign to wipe out il- 
literacy throughout the world, and (2) a 
United Nations University. UNESCO 
was born in London last November. It 
will not begin functioning, however, un- 
til twenty nations ratify its charter. 


% LOOKING WITHOUT SEEING 


Much is heard these days about the 
value of visual aids in education. The 
basic function of visual materials is to 
make each pupil see as well as look. We 
can accomplish this in various ways: 
through discussions; by raising questions 
to answer; by giving little tips or cues on 
what is to come. Such deyices are espe- 
cially important with slow or immature 
pupils. (On page 34 of this issue is the 
final section in our listing of free and 
inexpensive visual aids. We hope you 
have made use of these suggestions.) 


% AUDIENCE MANNERS 


Good audience manners at school as- 
semblies can be learned even by kinder- 
garten children with practice, teaching, 
and approval—which includes group ap- 
proval. Proper behavior in school au- 
dience situations should result in better 
manners in public places. 


About Ourselves 


Singing games can be played at any 
time of the year, of course, but spring 
seems especially appropriate. We pub- 
lished three last month, and two more 
on page 28 of this issue. 

e * * 

The month of May brings Closing Day 
to some schools, and thoughts of it to 
the rest. Two plays in this issue will 
make fine program material for that oc- 
casion, and on page 26 are suggestions 
on costuming and general preparation. 


May Day and Mother's Day receive due 
attention on three of our color pages—39, 
42, and 55. ° 


Our Club Exchange, remembered by 
prewar readers, will be resumed next 
fall. See page 9 for further data. 


Especially prepared for children of 
first and second grades, the unit on pets 
(pages 20-21) offers reading matter, pic- 
tures, carefully chosen activities, and 
suggestions for the teacher. It follows 
the same plan as the unit “Our School,” 
which was presented last month. 


Every teacher and school child in the 
United States can have a share in the ef- 
fort to prevent mass starvation in the 
Old World. The article dealing with sav- 
ing wheat, on page 19, should be a stimu- 
lus to thinking—and to action. 
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~ Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





CHART HOLDERS 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


USE manila tagboard for my 
I reading charts and with two 
clothespins snap them to a wire 
coat hanger. This can easily be 
hung anywhere in the room. A 
music rack makes a convenient 
chart stand, and the coat hangers 
can be hung on it so that the 
charts are ready to use. 


HEALTH INSPECTORS 


HELEN WAUGH LEATHERWOOD 


HE vital importance of pub- 

lic health has been brought 
home to the children in one of 
the schools in my city by the 
simple device of having the older 
pupils serve in rotation as inspec- 
tors of the kitchen, lunchroom, 
lockers, and lavatories. School 
authorities have found that girls 
and boys are the hardest inspec- 
tors to please, and they have also 
noted a greater interest in the 
appearance of the school since 
this new scheme was introduced. 


EXERCISE GAMES 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


HILDREN need plenty of ex- 
C ercise during the school day. 
This original game is quite a fa- 
vorite with my pupils each year. 

Be nimble, Jack, 

Be nimble, Pete. 

Hands on desk, 

Jump over the seat! 
For the first two lines the chil- 
dren stand tall, facing front. 
When they say the third line each 
turns toward his desk, putting 
one hand there and the other on 
the back of the seat. On the last 
line they support their weight on 
their hands while swinging their 
feet over into the next aisle. We 
usually say the rhyme again and 
jump back. 

Another game is played as fol- 
lows. As the pupils recite the 
rhyme, they do as each line indi- 
cates. 

Stretch your arms forward, 

Now up in the air, 

Next put them down 

And stand on your chair. 

Clap your hands lightly 

And smile like a clown, 

Hold on with one hand , 

And step softly down. ’ 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers? Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








FOR ARITHMETIC 


CHARLES MANKENBERG 


HE pupils in my fifth and 

sixth grades cut out the gro- 
cery advertisements from the lo- 
cal papers, and pin them on the 
bulletin board. From these “ads” 
they get their arithmetic lesson 
once or twice a week. 

I order a list of groceries for 
the school lunch or for a family 
at home. The children read the 
“ads” to find the prices and figure 
out the amount of the bill. Then 
they make the correct change 
from some denomination of mon- 
ey suggested. One can use ad- 
vertisements for farm produce, 
clothing, auto accessories, athletic 
equipment, baked goods, hard- 
ware, and so on, in a similar way. 


JIGSAW PUZZLES 


LAVINIA LaMANNA 


1TH the help of our man- 

\4 ual-training teacher, the 
upper-grade boys made jigsaw 
puzzles out of bright book jack- 
ets. The jackets were pasted on 
plywood and then shellacked. 
When dry, the pictures were cut 
into not-too-small pieces with a 
coping saw. The puzzle was giv- 
en a number, and each piece was 
marked with that number. The 
puzzles were placed in individual 
boxes with the number and title 
of each on the outside. 

Needless to say, the children 
enjoyed these puzzles. Inciden- 
tally, they became acquainted 
with new books and showed a 
greater interest in reading them. 














A SIMPLE MAY BASKET 


N ATTRACTIVE May basket can 

be made from a square woven 
paper mat. Staple or paste two ad- 
jacent sides together, making a cor- 
nucopia shape, and attach a loop of 
ribbon for hanging. If preferred, a 
square of paper may be decorated 
with crayon or water color. 
cuss with the children colors that 
will look well with the flowers to be 
used for filling the baskets; then let 
each child use the colors he prefers. 


LOIS DEANNE 


Dis- 
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TOWARD GOOD WILL 


IVY MacDONALD 


uR social-studies classes have 
been studying foreign coun- 
tries. Since many relatives and 
friends of the pupils, while in 
service, had sent home trophies 
and souvenirs which the children 
were eager to show, we planned 
an exhibition of these treasures 
from “Neighbors across the Sea.” 
The children brought boxes 
and, lining them with white pa- 
per, arranged them as a set of 
shelves for holding the objects. 
Each child wrote a brief report 
on his collection, giving all the 
information he could about the 
items, together with a short de- 
scription of the country from 
which they had come. This 
stimulated an interest in foreign 
lands and helped promote an at- 
titude of good will toward the 
people who live in them. 


PRESSED FLOWERS 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


NE of the nicest ways to 

press flowers is in sand. As 

a rule their color changes, but if 

they are carefully fixed they re- 

tain their natural shape and lend 

themselves to attractive flower 
arrangements. 

Empty cereal boxes, or paper 
milk containers, with the tops 
cut off, will be needed, as well as 
sand. Pick flowers with a few 
leaves on the stem. Holding the 
stem, hang a flower upside down 
in the box. Fasten the stem to a 
pencil or a stick laid across the 
top of the carton. Now pour the 
dry sand very slowly and care- 
fully into the box and over the 
suspended flower until it is com- 
pletely buried. 

Let the flower remain in the 
sand for several days. Then cut 
a small hole in the bottom of the 
box and let the sand out slowly. 


A TOY BOX 


AMY J. KING 


HIRD- and fourth-graders en- 

joy making a toy box on 
wheels for their small brothers or 
sisters, using apple boxes or or- 
ange crates. Furniture casters 
make good wheels. A cord may 
be attached to make a pull toy. 
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FISHERMAN’S BOY — MiNi8ToR# Coton xePopucrions 
More miniatures appear on page 25. For suggestions, turn to page 80. 
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“The fresh vegetables we like for dinner 
are carried, I figure, an average of more 
than 1,500 miles by railroad, depending 


on season, etc., before they reach our 
table. They’re kept fresh in refrigerator 
cars like this one.” 











“Yes, the railroads give the farmer a nation- 
wide market—and enable the consumer to 
enjoy the wide variety of food produced 
throughout the land. Further evidence that... 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 






As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance — 


















“The fresh fruits we eat travel 
even farther by rail, averaging 
around 2,000 miles from loading 
platform to local fruit market.” 


“Our fresh meat travels probably 
1,500 miles by railroad—from 
its first trainride to its last round- 
up in our kitchen.” 





Name 

























FRE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ete a, 
a Woe. 


“The railroads literally bring us ‘our dail: 
bread’—and all the other ‘staff of life’ food: 
made from grain. They carry the grain t 
storage elevators, then to the miller anc 
eventually to the grocer as flour, ayey 
cereals, or bread. That means close to 90 
railroad miles to bring us ‘our daily bread.’ 


QUIZ on Railroading—450 Questions and Answe 







—Write for your copy of this illustrated booklet. 





Address 








ZONE NO 
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City 


[ 
| 
| 
927 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
| 
| 
| 
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Above: General Lee’s figure tops the Virginia Memorial on 
Gettysburg (Pa.) Battlefield. Below: At Fort Crailo, 
Rensselaer, N.Y., “Yankee Doodle” was written in 1758. 
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Above: Inviting lanes and side roads abound in 
New Hampshire. Below: Nantucket, Mass., offers 
rest or active sports in a picturesque island setting. 
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Above: Narragansett Bay gives 
Rhode Island a long, indented 
coast line. Right: Towering 
over Menlo Park, NJ., is this 
appropriate memorial to the | 
genius of Thomas A. Edison. 
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Above: All roads—and air lines—lead to Washington, 
mecca of travelers. Below: Long ago, dark plots were 
laid in the Pirate House garden at Charleston, S.C. 
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In this little school above the 
Connecticut River, at East Ha1- 
dam, Conn., Nathan Hale, Revo- 
lutionary patriot, once taught. 


Above: Mt. Mansfield, highest 
peak in Vermont, is seen well 
from the Smugglers Notch road. 
Right: Summer or winter, the « 
Gulf beach at St. Petersburg, + 
Fla., is a delightful place to be. 





... Where History Has Been Made 





T HAPPENED HERE!” Thirty 

backs straighten up; thirty pairs 

of eyes focus on one spot. You are 

Left: Fort McHenry at Baltimore, Md., is the projecting pictures gathered during 
birthplace of “The StarSpangled Banner.” your summer vacation trip along the 
rp pay eng BE, Atlantic seaboard—the Old_ State 
; : House in Boston, Lexington Green, 
Concord Bridge, Plymouth Rock, 
Fraunces’ Tavern, Valley Forge, In- 
dependence Hall, Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefield, Fort McHenry, Monticello, 
the Capitol at Washington .... 
these and scores of other places 
where American history has been 
made, many where it still is being 
made. How much more they mean 
to the girls and boys, seen through 
your eyes! (Continued on page 80) 





Photos from Baltimore & Ohio R.R.; C. of C., Charleston, S.C.; Development 
or Conservation Commn, or Dept., Conn., Maine (Ballard), Mass., N.H. (Orne), 
VJ., Va.; Dept. of Commerce, N.Y., Pa.; State News Bureau, N.C, (Hemmer) ; 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines; Secretary of State, RA.; St. Petersburg, Fla., 
News Service; Publicity Dept., }t.; The News-Journal Co., Wilmington, Del. 











Such vacation scenes are familiar in 
Maine—Echo Lake, Southwest Harbor. 


Sar r 








. Left: One finds Bridal Veil Falls among moun- 
2 tains near Asheville, N.C. Below: Old Swedes 
“@ Church at Wilmington, Del., dates back to 1698. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE | 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRuUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


JOY M. LACEY 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Lan guage 


MARION EDMAN 
On Leave of Absence as 


Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Where can I obtain free material about 
persons who have contributed to health 
through discoveries and inventions? 


The Metropolitian Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, has many free leaflets on the 
lives of Curie, Pasteur, Lister, and 
others, Many local and state health 
departments distribute large posters 
and leaflets free. You will of course 
consult encyclopedias and textbooks. 
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I should greatly appreciate your making 
some suggestions for developing a unit 
on Russia. 


Develop social understandings as 
well as history and geography under- 
standings. The geography of Russia 
includes a study of the Soviet land— 
location, size, surface features, soil, 
natural resources, rivers, products. It 
also includes a study of the Soviet 
people—number, nationalities, homes, 
languages, work, food, clothing, and 
customs. 

The history understandings include 
the early history of Russia under the 
vikings, Mongol rulers, and czars, as 
well as the growth of the country 
under the Cossacks, and the present- 
day government, agricultural life, and 
industrial expansion. 

The social understandings involve a 
study of what the United States has 
in common with Russia—rich natural 
resources, vast territories, desire for 
peace—and of how the United States 
differs from Russia in education, gov- 
ernment, customs, and languages. 

Correlate the work with music, art, 
and the dance. Study Russian com- 
posers. Listen to Russian music on a 
phonograph. The following Victor 
records are suitable. “Nutcracker 
Suite,” Nos. 8662-64; “Petrouchka 
Suite,” Nos. 6998-7000; “Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor,” No. 1326. Sing 
such songs as “The Volga Boat Song,” 
“The Caged Bird,” and “Harvest 
Moon.” ‘These appear in Fifth Book 
of Songs, edited by Robert Foresman 
(American Book Co., New York 16). 

Sources of information are: 

American Russian Institute for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union, Inc., 58 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 

The East and West Association, 
Inc., 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. 

National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. 
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I should like to have an easy recipe for 
making starch paint for use in finger 
painting. 

Use laundry starch and follow the 
directions for making cooked starch 
as given on the box, but double the 
amount of starch powder so that the 
result is puddinglike in consistency. 

Add powder paint or any dry pig- 
ment when the mixture has cooled. 
The usual proportion is equal parts of 
starch mixture and color. In some 
brands of paint, however, the colors 
are not very intense. If this is the 
case, use more paint than starch. Add 
a little oil of cloves as a preservative. 


Sf 


I know nothing about design and I want 
to help my second- and third-graders. 
Please make some suggestions. 


Start with checked paper. Let 
your pupils make crisscrosses in red 
and purple. Have them press hard 
on their wax crayons. Suggest mak- 
ing little houses, trees, animals—any 
subjects they wish. The checks and 
restricted color scheme limit them. 
Designs are readily developed under 
such limitations. 


+ 


Please suggest some simple problem with 
tempera paint for fijth-graders who have 
had little art instruction. 


Use colored paper 12” x 18” in as 
many colors as you can get. Have 
each pupil select a sheet of any color 
and ask him to place it on his desk 
in a vertical position. 

On this paper he may paint a vase 
which takes up less than half of the 
space. Then he paints long-stemmed 
flowers in the vase, letting them ex- 
tend to the top of the paper and out 
almost to the sides so that vase and 
flowers fill the space. The flowers 
may be imaginary. They can be 
started with circles. Zigzags and 
scallops around the circles make in- 
teresting designs. Some children may 
prefer to paint realistic flowers. 


Sd 


How can we shorten the time it takes to 
paint brown or black dirt around rows 
of green vegetables in garden scenes? 


We paint first the brown or black 
part to represent soil, using paint 
that is not too thick. When it is 
dry, we use thick yellow-green paint 
for vegetables, painting on top of the 
black or brown soil. 


May 1946 


Please tell me how to teach choral 
speaking, and mention some sources of 
materials. 


My feeling is that the teacher who 
has not had much experience with 
choral speaking would do well to 
think of it largely as an activity to 
engage in as spontaneous recreation, 
and leave the highly developed form 
to specialists in the field. The books 
which I am going to recommend tend 
somewhat toward being technical. 
For that reason, I urge you first to 
read the article “Starting Choric 
Speaking,” which appeared in THe 
InstRucToR for April 1945. 

How to Teach Good Speech in 
the Elementary Schools, by Letitia 
Raubicheck (Noble & Noble, Inc., 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11). 

Choral Speaking for Speech Im- 
provement, by Carrie Rasmussen (Ex- 
pression Co., 16 Harcourt St., Boston 
16). 

Poetry Speaking for Children, Part 
I, by Marjorie Gullan (Expression 
Co.). 
Anthology of Choral Readings, ed- 
ited by A. M. G. White (Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 17). 

Recordings of choral readings made 
by children are also available from 
the Expression Company. Send for 
their catalogue. 


Sf 


What do you consider to be some of the 
modern trends in the teaching of lan- 
guage in elementary schools? 


If I were to sum up very briefly 
the outstanding modern trends in the 
teaching of language, I should say: 
(1) emphasis upon language as a tool 
for effective communication, not as 
an end in itself; (2) the development 
of co-operative and group thinking 
and action through the use of lan- 
guage; (3) the interpretation of the 
meaning of one’s own words and 
those of others; (4) a sense of re- 
sponsibility for what is said; (5) 
emphasis on correctness and proper 
usage as they serve the larger aims. 

The best source to which I can re- 
fer you is Part 2 of the Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, entitled 
Teaching Language in the Elemen- 
tary School ($2.00 from Department 
of Education, University of Chi- 
cago). In addition, you might con- 
sult the Elementary English Review 
(211 West 68th St., Chicago 21). 


Please suggest some science activities 
that are simple enough for use in kinder- 
garten in the spring. 


Observing and collecting are per- 
haps the best activities at this level. 
Try to give experiences of many dif- 
ferent kinds. Watch the birds build 
their nests. Collect leaves of different 
kinds. Observe any animals near the 
school. Watch frogs’ eggs as they 
hatch into tadpoles and gradually 
change to frogs. Look at different 
kinds of clouds. Sprout some seeds 
and watch the growth. Plant a small 
garden. Keep a pet rabbit or some 
other pet. Collect shells and stones. 


oa 


What aspects of the subject of soil can 
be studied in the elementary grades, and 
at what level? 


Probably this topic is best treated 
in the later elementary grades. Fol- 
lowing are some of the phases that 
experience indicates as appropriate. 
What is soil? How is soil made? 
What are some of the different kinds 
of soil? How does soil change? Why 
do plants need soil? How can we 
conserve soil? 

. 
Do you recommend teaching the princi- 
ple of the siphon in the primary grades? 
We use a siphon to empty our aquarium. 

For most children of this age the 
detailed explanation of how air pres- 
sure Causes a siphon to operate is too 
complicated. It is enough to tell 
them that the pressure of the air is 
responsible for making the siphon 
work. However, the pupils can make 
many observations about the use of 
the siphon, note how it can be made 
to run faster or more slowly, and de- 
termine under what conditions it will 
not operate. 


° 


Should pupils in the elementary school 
study classification of the animal and 
plant kingdoms? 

This can be developed into a very 
interesting and worth-while unit. 
Keep it nontechnical and apply it to 
the commonest plants and animals. 
Emphasize only the larger groups of 
animals and plants. A complete unit, 
“How Are the Things of the World 
Put in Groups?” is given in Discover- 
ing Our World, Book I (for Grade 
IV) by W. L. Beauchamp and others 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 5). 
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Making big plans7 


... plans for your first real holiday in five years 
> ... gay activities amid new friends . . . visits to 
historic shrines and scenic wonderlands of Canada? 
No matter where your vacation may take you in the 


Dominion, your nearest Canadian National office 





can give you latest information about where to go 


and arrange to take you there. 




















Ss 
For this great International System that spans the 
; continent offers rail, steamship, and hotel service. 
. Canadian National serves all nine provinces of 
Canada, including their finest vacation areas. 
t For utmost enjoyment, let Canadian f 
4 / 
y National help you with your plans. / 
‘ No Passport Needed — Your U. S. f 
f 
Dollar goes farther in Canada. 
| 
; 
+ 
j 
Carefree —- lure you to Eastern Canada, calls you to days of joyful discoveries and pleasant relaxation. 
Canada’s myriad lakes and 
rivers, where sailing and 
swimming highlight days 
of fishing, golfing, tennis, 
riding and hiking. NADIAN 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For industrial information on Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and Develop- 
ment, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
7 
You'll want a camera record of 
such quaint spectacles as the 
outdoor bake-oven often seen 
in the Province of Quebec. 
s 
<* 
. 4 ee 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You | YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE } 
y / Y, vA : h ‘ I; 
HoW TO Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
OBR DE B | Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 64.) FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE DELIA E. KIBBE 
[ 1 1 Professor of Mathematics, : Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
J SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 4 BELL G HOWELL COMPANY 1 New Jersey State Teachers College, State Department of Public 
, CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. , 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. ; Jersey City, New Jersey Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 
i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me I FREE Please send free copy of " 
one reprint of the George Westinghouse AR 
I Story—Part IV. | enclose 10 cents to | Filmosound Library Catalog of Educational I 
| cover cost of mailing additional re- | I : 
i prints. (No charge for single reprint.) | Films; Information on Filmosound 179; What objective materials do you recom-_ Is it better to use experience charts for o« 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, T.V.Gallaher, P.T.M. THE QUARRIE CORPORATION that %—%4, %, or 4. In a similar careful guidance in all reading activ- ‘ 
| 1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois ! Chicago 1, Illinois 1 . ep" & 8 
‘ ’ ‘ 1 | way he matches the disks to show ities. Therefore, they are benefited 
i FREE Please send me your 44- | FREE Please send me details on | other equivalents. Next he makes by systematic instruction following | 
a - y I summer employment. My school closes l drawings to show the same relation- the plan of a basic series and of the ‘ 
! ay Senn et, Aleag Your ; age ; ex- ship. By that time he usually dis- teacher’s manual which accompanies 
" I ] y 7 ae ‘ P 
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j ; All of the reading for your slow 
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1 PILLSBURY INST. FLOUR MILLING HISTORY NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1221 N . ; various themes or topics on which } 
J Dept. Al-39, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. , The answer to this question de- the whole group are working but on 
1 FREE iitatweud | FREE Please send me booklet J pends upon the word taught. Fre- the reading level of these slower indi- 
i | “Out on the Line,” with 50 sketches of | quently, teaching a table of measures viduals. Such an arrangement lets 
1 “The Talking Millstones” for use with my | railroaders in action, drawn “out on the | pe — - ~eeuery a . of each child achieve —— success and 
1 mie meaningless facts. I feel strongly that the resulting variety of ideas stimu- , 
| line’ by noted artists, filled with behind- 1 7 : : 
j no tables of measures should be taught lates class discussion. 
i classes. (One book only to each teacher.) | the-scenes facts for me and my students. ] in this manner m Have more di x d I 
er. ave e direction, more wor 
Stee ~ I As in all phases of arithmetic, ex- analysis, and more practice for these 
‘ , 1 | perience must be the basis for any slow pupils. This should not be 
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Pee eee ee ene eee erenenereneD Senne neeerereren4f now conveys meaning to him and he 
J ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS | Ht. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-h has an experience background for Do you agree that skimming is the best 
i Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. , Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 1 learning the fact. The fact is the ps mg 9 ~ should be 
. . . aslz é 
FREE FREE 1 | written record of a meaningful ex- ?"“**°¢ ™ @ good reading program 
| Please send me a copy of I Please send me __._ re- 1 ° - on . ‘ 
; perience. In the same way, he should Ability to skim over nonessential 
i your question-and-answer book, “Quiz on | prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- | ¢ ° . ‘ ° 
i iis a Wiiain. tm: Gs ial ; learn each of the other parts of the material when looking for specific in- 
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CALIFORNIANS, INC., Room 905 | AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH i the base 12. When he changes feet 
703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 100 tast 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. l to yards, he shifts to the base 3. Probably children in schools that 
I Because the base changes for each new maintain a sane balance between the 
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i = | Please send me a copy of 9 | unit, there is no uniform method of two extremes make the greatest prog- 
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Southern Pacific cuts time 


Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between East and Wes 
this summer, you will ride much faster trains. 


@ @ | With our connecting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approx 
mately 49 hours between Chicago, New Orleans and California—without extr 
to | hia fare! This post-war step ahead is the first time such fast schedules have bee, 
= offered without extra fare. (Both Pullmans and chair cars on these fast trains 


We’ve restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had to di 
continue during the war. So if you're planning a trip to California this Victor 
Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than ever on S. P. 





GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago-Los Angeles! 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State Rou 
schedule (Rock Island-Southern Pacific) through El Pa 
(Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexican Bord 
country, New Mexico and Southern Arizona. The Gold. 
State Limited has some streamlined Pullmans now. Mo 
will be added as fast as received from builders, until the tra 
is completely streamlined. Californian, Golden State Rou 
economy train, faster, too. 









OVERLAND LIMITED 
49 hours,’ Chicago-San Francisco! 
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No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the Over- 
land Route (North Western-Union Pacific-Southern Pacific) — 
shortest and fastest route between Chicago and San Francisco. 
Over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake on the spectacular 
Lucin Causeway, through Reno, and over the High Sierra by 
daylight. The Overland Limited has some streamlined Pull- 
mans now, will be fully streamlined as fast as possible. Stream- 
liner City of San Francisco on pre-war 3934-hour schedule, leav- 
ing every three days. Pacific Limited and San Francisco Chal- 
lenger will be speeded up. 


SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours,” New Orleans-Los Angele: 


— ~ ae 
. lites a le — 2 
a MV MOLE LI > 2 


Fastest train time in history between the Creole City and 
Los Angeles—Southern Pacific all the way. Romantic 
Sunset Route through the Old South, Texas, Southern 
Arizona. No extra fare. Popular Argonaut faster, too. 
















2. GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
wats "AA 






1. SUNSET ROUTEZ 







Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes the run in 
18% hours,* over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta, the lake behind Shasta Dam, — 
and Lassen Peak. (Connects with northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No extra fare. pacer wS ~~" ee al 







OF MEXICO ROUTE 





* Approximate running time. 












Go one way, return another—SEE TWICE AS MUCH 


Ge to California on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Route: 

0. P. BARTLETT, Passenger Traffic Manager, return on another S. P. route. Thus you see an entirely different pay 

4 310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois of the United States each way. You see twice as much as you woul 
by going and returning on the same route, for little or no added raifim 


The friendly Southern Pacific ticket cost. Try it this summer. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 
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How T@ ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 62.) 
H 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., I GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. , 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
FREE (Specify quantity desired.) 1 SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, 
races . , for my classroom, a copy of “Famous 
is ly ne om 3 ! Highways of this Amazing America,” your 
4-6 ss — Unit ph oy l full-color historical wall display. | enclose 
tudents’ Cartoon ) ; ; 
1-9 Complete Teaching Unit_(TET-9) | 10c to cover handling and mailing. 
Students’ Quiz — (SE7-9) I School ___ 
I 
Name___ o- I eR ccnsctencenmiinen 
St. or R.D. — St. or R.D 
P.O. & I P.O. G 
Zone siemaeensnennmeneta State Zone State 
5-461N22 I 5-46 IN 93 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, re INS-5-46 

111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, II. 
FREE Please send me, without 
obligation, one copy of your booklet, “Ice 
Cream for You and Me,” together with 
Teacher's Supplement. 

School 

Name 

St. or R.D. -_ 

P.O. & 

Zone State 

5-46 IN 13 


_ po eggiasiaia 


. & Gonrren 6 co. 

food . Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
FREE Please send me full infor 
mation regarding profitable summer em- 
ployment. Age ..3 Education 
Length of time | can work. 
Date my school closes 
(Confidential.) 

Name__ 

St. of R.D. 

P.O. G 

OF State 

5-46 IN 73 


WELCH ALLYN 
Auburn, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me booklet 
giving full information about the Massa 
chusetts Vision Test 

Name -_ - 

St. or R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

5-46 IN 137 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


FREE 


Please send me booklet on 


Jasper National Park; also one on Minaki 


Lodge. 
Name. mesma 
St. or R.D._ = 
P.O. G 
Zone — State 
5-46 IN 128 








NION Fi ILROA TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Omaha ‘——" ae 241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
FREE Please send me a copy of | FREE | am interested in knowing = 
1 about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy | 
your folder, “Western Vacationlands.” against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
| (No agent will call.) 1 
! I 
Name I ee i 
St. or R.D. - A, 
P.O. G P.O. & 
a i Zone es 1 
5-461n50 | 5-46IN18 | 
mee ee ee ceunntubnteimnnnnenieiataneh 
MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL, Room 15 i 
Dept. 109A, Sioux City 2, lowa Capitol Bidg., Lansing 1, Michigan ' 
FREE Please send me, without I FREE Please send illustrated lit- I 
| erature that will help me plan a vacation I 
obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan | in: ( East Michigan; () Southeastern I 
{ Michigan; () West Michigan; (() Upper | 
for Teachers. | Peninsula. 4 
I 1 
eee a —— §  — 1 
I 1 
St. or R.D._ “6 St. or R.D._ r 
P.0.& I P.O. & t 
Zone seenennans State : Zone. a 
5-461N85 | 5-461N104 J 
8 eee ee aewsuchwoatboawwad 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 











Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Please recommend films which may be 
shown to older elementary-school pupils 
who are studying human relations. 


There are four new films which I 
can recommend for implementing the 
study of human relations at upper- 
grade level. They are: You and Your 
Family, You and Your Friends, Din- 
ner Party, and Junior Prom, The first 
two are one reel, black and white; the 
others are two reels in length and are 
in color. All four films are 16 mm. 
sound. Address Y.M.C.A., Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, for full information. 


+ 


We should like to know where to buy 
materials to make photographic lantern 
slides to use in our school projector. 


Your local dealer in photographic 
supplies should have in stock, or on 
order, lantern-slide plates and proper 
chemicals for developing and fixing 
them. He can also give you direc- 
tions for making slides. If you are 
not located near a store which sells 
photographic supplies, write direct to 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 


5 


If a good film has been secured by the 
is it desirable to dismiss several 
classes so that many may see it? 


It may be desirable on exceptional 
occasions to show a film to a large 
group or to the entire school. How- 
ever, the better practice is to use a 
film in connection with an instruc- 
tional unit which a given class is 
studying. The best use of films is 
made when they are geared to regular 
classroom instruction. 


+ 


Where may one obtain a copy of a re- 
port on a survey of the use of visual ma- 
terials by the armed services? 


A group of twenty-seven adminis- 
trators of Michigan public schools, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Raleigh Schorling of the University 
of Michigan, made a thorough study 
of teaching procedures used by the 
armed services, during the summer of 
1945. The report of their findings 
has been published under the title 
Swords into Ploughshares. It may be 
obtained free by addressing Eugene B. 
Elliott, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
This monograph is illustrated and is 
forty-four pages in length. It is 
one of the best documents on the use 
of visual instruction by the armed 
services published to date. 


How significant, in your opinion, is the 
teaching of syllable reading to children 
in elementary-school music classes? 


Classes of children in the public 
schools have a very uneven musical 
background. ‘There must be some 
common base for the teacher to work 
from. A thorough grounding in the 
use of the Italian syllables can be de- 
pended on to permit the fluent read- 
ing of music in large groups. The 
scale and all tonal groups can be mas- 
tered much more easily if syllables are 
used. Sight reading will be much 
smoother if syllables are sung first 
than if words are sung at once. If 
properly taught, syllabizing can be 
great fun and most interesting. Re- 
member, music is a language. Read- 
ing words and music together at sight 
is like reading two languages at once. 
Great skill is required to do it. 


+ 


Can you suggest a three-part song suit- 
able for a girls’ club to give on a pro- 
gram for grownups? 

One very exquisite three-part song 
is “Somewhere a Child Is Singing,” by 
Peter Dykema (C. C. Birchard Co., 
Boston; $.12). It has the superior 
quality of being singable for any age 
group of treble singers, easy enough 
for grade children, lovely enough for 
adults. There is a flute, and also a 
violin, obbligato which adds to its 
general charm. By looking through 
catalogues of music publishers you 
can make other suitable selections. 


* 


Should boys whose voices are changing 
be allowed to sing “an octave lower” 
than the melody is written? 


Never! Sometimes a boy whose 
voice is changed or changing finds the 
pitch of a song running higher than 
his range, so he drops down an octave 
in order to keep on singing. That boy 
needs to be taught facts about the 
changing voice. Explain why he can’t 
“sing high,” and assure him that he 
will be able to do so some day. Mean- 
while, he should use what voice he has 
within its limited range. 


* 


Would you recommend breathing exer- 
cises as an aid to good singing in the 
s? 


Deep breathing and also good pos- 
ture, both of which are taught in 
physical-education classes, should be 
encouraged by all teachers in all 
classes. But I hesitate to recommend 
formal breathing exercises for classes 
in elementary-school music. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 


iy UU 








When the gang gets together at their favorite meeting place, 


1 
| 


you can bet things pick up and start moving. Have a Coke 


eB Gx 


sparks off the proceedings. For the friendly pause with fj HARK ES 





sparkling Coke is a happy bond with the young crowd. 







Coke = Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
mM Coke” are the registered trade- 
m) marks which distinguish the prod- 
=J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


There’s friendly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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GREYHOUND’S 


2"* WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” Ready Now! 


Last year Greyhound’s full-color wall display ‘““Transpor- 
tation On Parade” was used with fine results by more 
than 70,000 teachers in all parts of the United States. 


Now Greyhound has a brand-new wall display, more than 
eight feet wide, lithographed in full-colors, picturing a 
series of the most famous highways in “This Amazing 


America”, and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, well illustrated, 
discussing American highways—their history and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anecdotes concerning 
them. You will find these exceptionally interesting for 


class work. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of this material—the demand is 
already very heavy. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to- 


day, with a dime to cover only the postage and handling costs. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS THE NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 113 St. Clair Avenue N. E., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please 
enclose a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 





Address IN-56 
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Nana Was a Lady 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Nice Nana,” he said, and seated 
himself behind her. 

Nana, who had been tied to the 
fence with a rope, stopped chewing 
her cud for a moment. “B-a-a-a-a!” 
Then she shot out her left leg. The 
red pail sailed across the grass. Then 
she kicked out with her right foot and 
caught Robert on the shin. ; 

“Ouch!” he wailed, and limped 
after the pail. 

He had no more than seated him- 
self, when Nana lowered her head and 
began kicking with both feet so hard 
and so fast that Robert, pail, and 
stool went rolling, each in a differ- 
ent direction. And she kept right on 
kicking. 

Robert got up and began to scold. 
“Oh, Nana, why won’t you be a good 
goat and let me milk you? I do so 
want to surprise the family.” 

“B-a-a-a!” cried Nana. When 
Robert came near her, she started 
kicking again. 

“Pail full?” Mother called from 
the back porch. 

“Not yet,” admitted the little boy, 
“but I'm sure I could milk it full 
in a hurry if Nana would only stand 
still.” 

So Mother came and held Nana’s 
heels, and soon the red pail was 
brimming full of foamy milk. 
Bruce had to admit that Robert was 
a good milker after all. 

The next morning, Robert was 
out of bed before Hannibal crowed. 
He ran out to the pasture. “Now, 
Nana,” he said briskly, “I hope you 
will be better behaved this morning 
and let me milk you without so 
much fuss.” 

But Nana didn’t want to be 
milked this morning either. Instead 
of kicking, however, she bucked up 
and down and ran around in a circle 
as large as her rope would allow. 
Robert could not get near her. 

Mother came out to see how ‘ie 
was getting along, but he wasn’t 
getting along at all. They waited 
until Nana stopped bucking, and 
Mother grasped her heels while 
Robert sat down behind her. Nana 
promptly sat down on her haunches 
and cried “Baa!” 

“Now what?” Mother wanted to 
know, somewhat annoyed. 

“We'll have to hoist her up,” said 
Robert. 

They did, but as soon as they got 
the back part of her up, Nana lay 
down on her forelegs. When they 
went around to lift her front, she 
lay down on her side. 

“If she'd only kick,” groaned 
Robert, “we'd know what to do with 
her.” 

“I give up,” Mother said. 

“I don’t,” returned Robert stoutly. 
“Til call Ruth and ask her to help. 
I won’t admit to Bruce that I can’t 
milk Nana.” 

Ruth didn’t want to help. “I 
don’t like the smell of goats,” she 
objected. 

Robert promised that he would 
give Nana a bath as soon as breakfast 
was over. He felt sure that he could 
milk her alone as soon as she became 
used to him. 

So Ruth came out to the pasture, 
and before Nana could get a chance 


to start bucking, Mother grasped her 
hind legs and Ruth the front ones, 
and once again Robert milked her. 

Robert spent most of the day 
making a pen for his new pet. In 
fact, he became so interested in it 
that he almost forgot Nana was 
there. 

But as the shadows grew long and 
it got to be milking time, he fetched 
the red pail and the stool. Again it 
was plain that Nana did not want to 
be milked. She lowered her head and 
kicked out with both feet as if she 
wanted to send Robert sprawling as 
she had done the evening before. She 
would buck until she became tired 
of that; then she would lie down. 
No amount of pushing and coaxing 
would make her budge. 

Robert did not want to ask for 
help again, but he had to. 

“This is the last time,” Ruth 
warned him. 

“I hope so!” Mother said. 

Again they held Nana up fore and 
aft, but this time she bunted the 
fence so hard it seemed as if she 
would surely crack her head open. 

It was very discouraging to 
Robert. Every day it took another 
person to help, and every time Nana 
thought of some new way to misbe- 
have. The three of them were 
wondering what to do next when 
Bruce came along. 

“I thought you said you could 
milk Nana by yourself?” he teased. 

“TI can as soon as I train her some,” 
Robert replied hastily. 

“This one time I'll help, but no 
more,” Bruce said. 

Mother held Nana’s hind legs, 
Ruth hung onto her forelegs, and 
Bruce grasped her head firmly in his 
arms. And once again Robert milked 
her. 

They were finishing the job when 
Father came by on his way up from 
the barn. “If that isn’t a picture!” 
he chuckled. “Four persons to milk 
one little goat, when Bruce and I to- 
gether can milk twelve cows with 
half the trouble! What will you do 
when you run out of people to hold 
Nana?” 

Robert didn’t know. 

“And anyhow,” Father added, “I 
can’t see any more places for any- 
body else to hold.” 

So the family held a conference. 

Ruth wanted to give Nana back to 
Uncle Alva. Bruce thought she 
should be sold, and Robert could 
buy another goat that wasn’t quite 
so wild. Mother wondered why they 
didn’t turn her out to pasture. 

But Uncle Alva had given Nana 
to Robert for his own pet, and he 
didn’t want to give her back, sell 
her, or turn her out to pasture. He 
didn’t want any other goat. 

“Let’s sleep on it,” suggested 
Father. “Perhaps by morning we 
can think of a solution for the 
problem.” 

Robert was a very unhappy little 
boy as he climbed into bed that 
night. He did not think he could 
sleep a wink, but to his surprise, he 
heard Hannibal crowing in what 
seemed only a few minutes. He 
opened his eyes, and when he saw 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Planting Gardens 
(Continued from page 47) 


MRS, CAMERON—I feel as you do, 
Alice. (She pauses, and then goes 
over to one corner.) Why can’t we 
plant some flowers in this space? 
We're not using it for vegetables. 

GIRLS—Oh, may we, may we? 

MRS. MARVIN—When we're eating 
these good vegetables, we may as 
well have pretty bowls of flowers 
from the garden on our tables. 

cRLs—We'll run downtown and 
buy some larkspur and zinnia seeds. 
(They go off.) 

MR. CAMERON (looking up)—Well, | 
here comes a shower. It’s good for 
the plants but not for us. 

MR. MARVIN—Let’s go over under 
those trees until the shower stops. 

(While the group is standing on 
one side of the stage, swpposedly un- 
der trees, they may sing a rain song.) 

TOM (peers out and looks up)— 
The sun’s coming out! 

MRS. CAMERON ( pointing)—Why, 
there’s a rainbow. Isn’t it lovely? 

(Girls enter with seed packets.) 

ALICE—Let’s get these flower seeds 
planted while the ground is damp. 

MR. MARVIN—Rain’s stopped. Let’s 
get to work again. 

(All work at planting, hocing, and 
spraying. The boys whistle “Whistle 
While You Work.”) 

MRS. MARVIN—Time to go home 
for supper, everybody. Pick up all 
your tools. 

JOHNNY—I'’m_ hungry, Mother, | 
too. I like working in this garden—| 
it makes me feel good. 

(They all tramp out, carrying 
tools.) 

(Lights are lowered and in come 
the Vegetables.) 

VEGETABLES—We're doing fine. 
We get such good care. (Each then 
speaks a sentence in turn.) There 
are no insects on me. Kathleen 
keeps them away. Tom gives me 
plenty to drink. I’m just bursting 
with vitamins. Johnny doesn’t let 
the weeds choke me. I like that food 
Alice gave me; she called it fertiliz- 
er. I’m just like the picture on the 
seed package. 

(They may sing a song if desired.) 


SCENE 4 


(Families come in with baskets. 
All call “Hello” to one another.) 

MR. MARVIN—This is a good day 
to harvest our vegetables. 

MR. CAMERON—Yes, indeed! We 
ought to have big crops of corn and 
tomatoes. 

MRS. CAMERON (hnecling down, 
examining vegetables, then rising and 
holding up a string bean)—1 think 
we should pick these string beans. 

MRS. MARVIN (pulling out a car- 
rot)—Look at this! Some of these. 
carrots are big enough to pick! 

KATHLEEN—Father, may I pull 
some corn? ‘This ear looks ready to 
eat right now. 

JOHNNY—Boy! See the size of 
this beet! And I planted the seed! 
(Holds up a beet in his hand.) 

FATHERS (together) —Well, girls 
and boys, we ought to be very 
healthy this winter if we eat all these 
fine vegetables which we have raised. 

(Vegetables enter. All on stage 





join hands, forming a line across the 
stage, and sing a song about health.) | 


“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

‘They’ re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 


June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 
National Park on the route of Great 
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Northern’s transcontinental Empire 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 
the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ ve been want- 
ing and needing. 


A letter or postcard to A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Nor- 
thern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., will 
bring you complete descriptive mate- 
rial on summer vacation or stop-off 
tours in Glacier National Park. 
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BURLINGTON’S 
NEW TWIN eoh 1S 


FEATURING VISTA-DOME CARS 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


@ When the Burlington introduced America’s first Vista- 
Dome car in July, 1945, this promise was made—‘‘if the 
public likes the Vista-Dome idea—the Burlington plans a 
fleet of these cars for the future.”’ 

It didn’t take long to find out that the public did like the 
idea of riding in a ‘‘penthouse on wheels.’’ Not since the 
Burlington introduced America's first diesel-powered, 
streamlined train, back in 1934, have we seen such imme- 
diate and widespread enthusiasm. 

And so—America will enjoy another ‘“‘first’’ in modern 
transportation—two new diesel-powered, stainless steel 
Zephyrs, each of which will have five Vista-Domg cars. 
These new trains are being built now. In design, construc- 
tion and appointments, they will symbolize ‘‘the last word” 
in modernity. In terms of spaciousness, conveniences and 
luxurious comfort, they will surpass even the present Twin 
Zephyrs which they will replace in regular service between 
Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

So look forward to an utterly new travel thrill—to the 
day when you can enjoy a penthouse view as you glide 
along Burlington's scenic Mississippi River route “‘where 
Nature smiles 300 miles.” 


BURLINGTON LINES 


‘a Way of 
Everywhere Weil i 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD - COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY . THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY 
BURLINGTON -ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
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A Unit on Shoes | 


(Continued from page 16) 


B. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring space in store. 
| 2. Making change with play money 
from a toy cash register. 

3. Making out bills and receipts. 
4. Marking prices on boxes. | 
C. Language arts. 

1. Telling stories about the 
brought for the display table. 
2. Writing stories about them. 
3. Writing letters and notes. 
4. Writing labels, sizes, tags. 
§. Learning to spell words needed. 
6. Writing “The Story of a Pair of 
Shoes,” based on knowledge gained in 
the unit. 
D. Arts and crafts. 

1. Clay modeling of shoes used on 
display table, or in store display of 
miniature shoes. 

2. Drawing large pictures of shoes 
displayed. 


shoes 


3. Designing awning for store. 
4. Illustrating stories and poems. 
§. Arranging store attractively. 





E. Social studies. 

1. Studying shoes that early Ameri 
cans wore. 

2. Studying how foreign shoes are 
made. 

3. Locating, on maps and globe, coun- 
tries from which shoes in our display 





had come. 
F. Health, safety, and neatness. 
1. Foot growth. 
a) Achild’s foot grows rapidly but 


watched. 

b) Shoes that are too small or 
poorly shaped prevent normal growth. 

c) Wearing of improper shoes re- 
sults in poor posture and in fatigue. 

2. Fitting of shoes. 

a) Measuring length and width of 
each foot. 

b) Trying on shoes. 

c) Walking in shoes. 

3. Care and repair of shoes. 

a) If a shoe sole is worn through, 
or the heel is loose, the wearer may 
catch his foot and fall. 

b) Keeping shoes polished and in 
good order improves the wearer's ap- 
pearance and extends life of shoes. 

c) If shoes become wet, they 
should never be put against a hot 
stove or radiator to dry. 

G. Excursions. 

1. To shoe store and boot shop. 

2. To repair shop to watch shoes be- 
ing repaired and resoled. 


CULMINATION 


The group decided to close their 
shoe unit with an open-house day. 
They invited their parents and friends 
to visit the room and see their shoe 
stores and the work displayed. 


EVALUATION 


After the shoe unit was completed, 
the children informally evaluated it, 
discussing its good points and making 
suggestions for improvement. This fi- 
nal evaluation teaches the child to set 
up worthy objectives, and to plan and 
execute his daily work so as to attain 
a goal. In achieving his objectives, 
he develops desirable abilities, skills, 
attitudes, appreciations, and under- 
standings. In furthering the activi- 
ties of the unit, he is co-operating, 
judging, sharing, and working as an 
individual in a schoolroom democracy. 











not steadily, and changes must be | 





wing 
memotials... 


Pennsylvania holds for you battle- 
fields where free men died to 
found—and to preserve—our 
nation... Valley Forge... Gettys- 
burg...and the new shrine at 
Boalsburg where the Keystone 
(28th) Division’s gallantry 
in two world wars is com- 
memorated. 


Pennsylvania also holds for you 
the living memorials for which 
these men fought and died. Gi- 
gantic industrial cities ... teem- 
ing ports and powerful rivers... 
small towns where farm and in- 
dustry meet... great parks and 
state forests where you can fish, 
swim, hike and camp... 
churches, schools, art galleries 
and museums... the open-heart- 
edness of our 10,000,000 people 
... playing fields and children’s 
laughter—all are testimonials to 
the men we are proud to honor. 


Spend your Victory Vacation 

here. You will see the sweep 

and strength of our beautiful 

land and glory in the recreation 

and inspiration you will find here. 
For information write 


to the Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. S-14 
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Baath State of The Nation 
Keystone of Your Vacation Bsa] 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 





JUNE 1, 1946 —JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 
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When Children Model 
in Clay 
(Continued from page 44) 


by pulling legs and head out of a 
lump of clay. Sometimes the two 
front legs can be modeled joined to- 
gether. Then a little groove may be 
dug out between the legs to make 
them look separated. The same may 
be done with the back legs. 

The children will make different 
kinds of dogs. In the first three 
grades, they are happy to model from 
memory. In grades four to eight, 
they like to have pictures of dogs on 
the schoolroom walls so that they can 
make their dogs more lifelike. Sideview 
silhouettes or heavy line drawings help 
most. A real dog or a stuffed toy 
dog may be brought in for a model. 

Some art teachers who have a very 
modern point of view in their own 
creative work try to prevent children 
from modeling naturalistic animals. 
It seems to the writer, after observ- 
ing children for many years, that 
teachers should let them go through 
this naturalistic period, since it ap- 
pears to be a step in their art devel- 
opment. 

Occasionally some talented child 
becomes too critical of the work of 
other children. In voicing criticism, 
he not only becomes obnoxious but 
he tends to dampen the others’ enthu- 
siasm. One of two things can be 
done. The talented child may be 
put into an art class of 
grade, or he may be taken aside and 
persuaded to stop criticizing. 


a higher 


Clerks and Buyers 


(Continued from page 20) 


required money. One period was used 
in making toy moncy. 

The next step Was to sce whether 
the pupils were qualified to have their 
store. Ten problems were put on the 
blackboard. I tried to make each 
problem different and to have it in- 
volve two or three processes in arith- 
metic. If a child could obtain a grade 
of 100 per cent on the examples, he 
was ready to be either a clerk or a 
buyer at the supermarket. The prob- 
lems were similar to the following. 

Example 1. Jack goes to the super- 
market for his mother and buys 2 lbs. 
of apples at $.15 per lb. and a |b. of 
liver at $.45 per lb. How much 
change should he take back to his 
mether from a dollar bill? 

Example 2. Bobby went to the 
Spick-and-Span Store where he bought 
for Mrs. Greeley a bag of flour for 
$1.29, 1% dozen eggs at $.44 per doz- 
en, and two bars of laundry soap at 
$.07 a bar. How much money did 
ull the articles cost? 

The first pupil to get 100 per cent 
was the first cashier. Being cashier 
involved making change correctly. 
The storekeeper itemized the pur- 
chases and the total on a piece of 
paper. After the buyer returned 
to his “home” with the merchandise, 
he checked the list with the prices 
marked on the containers and added 
them. If he thought a mistake had 
been made, the storekeeper and buyer 
checked together until they came to 
an agreement. Politeness and courtesy 
at all times was stressed. Each store- 
keeper was allowed three customers. 


As cach paper containing the solu- 
tions of the examples on the black- 
board was checked, the pupil was 
shown his mistake and the difficulty 
was explained. At first, every pupil 
did not finish all of the problems, but 
soon each one finished in time to 
participate in the buying or selling of 
the merchandise. As the pupils be- 
came more familiar with the steps in- 
volved, some finished early and had 


they might be asked to make or pur- 
chases they had actually made from 
a real store. The best ones I used as 
part of the problems for the next 
class period. 

Everyone looked forward to these 
lessons which we had once a week, 
and expressed a desire to have them 
more often. After the pupils became 
familiar with food markets, other 
stores—such as drugstores, depart- 













My hope is that because of this ex- 
perience, the girls and boys will be 
better buyers and will be able to 
spend their money, more wisely. And 
I also hope that, if they become 
clerks, they will not be thrown into a 
panic at the sight of three purchases. 
May they never be like the delivery 
boy on a soda truck, who, when given 
five empty bottles on which the cus- 
tomer was to get a refund of 21, 





to wait their turn to buy or sell. To 
keep them from being idle, I had them 
formulste problems of purchases that 


ment stores, 
stores—offered 
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cents each, had to telephone back to 
the store and ask the proprietor how 
| much it would be! 
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HEN people believed the world to be 
W “ta it was just as “round” as it is today. 
The world was “flat” only in people's minds. 

Kept apart by the difficulty of overcoming 
topographical barriers, people have been un- 
able to achieve unanimity of opinion about the 
nature of the world as a whole, and have devel- 
oped inaccurate ideas of localities other than 
their own. Even close neighbors often have 
been worlds apart in their thinking. 

People are sensing the important fact that 
air is the one natural resource available alike 
to all people, everywhere. And, as people use 
global air transportation, they have, for the 
first time, the opportunity to get together and 
find out if they can live together in peace and 
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harmony. As people come to think of them- 
selves as hours apart instead of worlds apart, 
there is hope for greater mutual understanding. 

We invite the cooperation of teachers and 
school administrators in our effort to bring 
about comprehension of the significance of air 
transportation. The use of air transportation 
makes possible so many things not possible 
with surface means of transportation that many 
old concepts of “surface thinking” must be 
revised. Educators are ideally situated and 
equipped to further a common understanding 
of air transportation’s impacts on human af- 
fairs. We welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions. Please write for a free copy of “Air Age 
Education News.” 
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A new 96-page book, The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled San Francisco, will 
soon be off the press. We think you will 
find it the most detailed and helpful 
guide ever published by a community 
for its visitors. 

This unique book tells what to do 
and see here, and describes all the 
things that make San Francisco so fas- 
cinating. It lists by name the best places 
to dine and dance, where to shop, and 
many worthwhile tours in and outside 


the city. 


CALIFORNIANS INC.., Room 905, 


handling costs. Thank you. 


Name 


City. 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


Please send mea copy of the 96-page book The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled San Francisco. 1 enclose 10¢ in coin to cover 


Address__ —— 
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Now on the Press! 


A unique guidebook to help you plan 


YOUR VACATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


and the taliformia region thas city centers 


You will read about the famous places 
close to San Francisco: Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Lake Tahoe, the Redwood 
Empire, the Big Trees, the Shasta-Cas- 
cade Wonderland, the lovely Monterey 
Bay country, the quaint old mining 
towns along the Mother Lode... 

Send for your copy of this unusual 
book today. (Please enclose 10¢ in coin 
to cover handling costs.) We will mail 
you your copy as soon as the book is off 
the press. 


Send this coupon today 








—Zone—____— State 
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| the possible reasons for this? 
|B. Raise questions about a general 





| tent. 


Bufo Wakes Up 


(Continued from page 31) 


toads’ making warts on _ people’s 
hands, if they touch us. He knows 
that we squeeze bitter stuff out of 
the bumps on our backs just to keep 
off snakes and animals that would 
harm us.” 

A fly buzzed by and Bufo’s long, 
sticky tongue shot out from his low- 
er lip. He stuffed the fly into his 
mouth with his little front feet. 
Then he shut his eyes with a satisfied 
wink and rubbed his stomach round 
and round. 

“This is certainly a fine place to 
live,” he declared, and to show how 
happy he was he took a swallow of 
fresh air, jumped up on a rock by the 
edge of the pool, and began to sing. 


Care of the Teeth 


(Continued from page 16) 


S. Avoid eating sweets immediately 
before a meal. 

T. Eat no sweets after teeth have 
been brushed at night. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


A. Clarify present-day statements 
and facts. Get pupils to think about 
these. Examples: 

1. According to military statistics the 
soldiers from rural communities had 
poorer teeth than those from cities. 
The reason may be neglect. City 
dwellers may find it easier to correct 
tooth defects because there are more 
dentists and dental clinics in cities. 
2. Dental defects are the most prev- 
alent of all the defects found among 
school children. What are some of 


topic such as “Care of the Teeth.” 
Let pupils use the tables of contents 
and indexes of many books and read 
to find the answers. Encourage much 
rereading. The better pupils will be 
challenged to read more difficult ma- 
terials from a greater variety of 
sources. Each should feel that he has 
some new contribution to make to 
the class that will interest the other 
children. 

C. Distribute free or inexpensive 
reading materials that have good con- | 
These may be taken home to 
arouse the interest of parents. 
D. Display charts and posters on | 
proper foods and on care of the teeth. | 





| E. Test for recall of information ac- | 


quired. 
OUTCOMES 


A. The pupils tend to think of the 
dentist as a friend rather than as 
someone who is going to hurt them. 
B. The tooth-brushing habit is estab- | 
lished so that the pupils become con- | 
scious of how mouth and teeth feel | 
when clean. 
C. This work leads to improved eat- | 
ing habits. Pupils use individual food 


energy and health. 


EpitortaL Note: At the time this 
unit was taught, Miss Stroud was Di- 
rector of Rural Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Mayville, North Dakota, and 
Mrs. Hanson was teacher of grades one 
to four in Lindaas School, affiliated with 
the State Teachers College at Mayville. 

The Basic 7 foods, mentioned in this 
unit, will be found listed on page 51 of 





charts and find out what foods give 





this issue. 





WHETHER YOU'RE 


TRAVELING 
EAST or WEST 


See the Colorado and Utah 
Rockies at no extra cost. 
Insist on Rio Grande Trail- 
ways routing .. . 


Denver - Salt Lake City 
Pueblo - Salt Lake City 


ba 


SKY HIGH TOURS 


to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Loveland Pass, Lead- 
ville, Glenwood Springs, 
Pikes Peak Region, Gunnison 
River Valley, Chief Ouray 
Highway thru the heart of 
the Rockies. 


Yo Grande 


LI VALZ NAY 





PORTLAND cHICaGo 





ST. Louis 
SAN FRANCISCO MEMPHIS 
JACK 
LOS ANGELES 

NEW ORLEANS 


= MAIL TODAYS 


Rio Grande Trailways 
743 Wazee 
Denver 4, Colorado 


Please send me your Sky High Tour 
Booklet. 


Address..... enenaiiad 
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“The Best Teacher I Ever 
Had” 


(Continued from page 34) 
“T like Miss Allen; she isn’t two- 


faced! She never talks about people. 
She is the best teacher I’ve ever had,” 


declared Max to his chum. 


“She is the best teacher I’ve ever 
had, too,” answered Peter. “I be- 
lieve she likes everybody, because 
she never says anything mean about 
anyone. A fellow can depend on 
her.” 

Pupils soon learn to depend on the 
teacher who doesn’t find fault with 
their classmates or with the other 
teachers. A teacher should never 
think she can win the favor of a girl 
or boy by talking against someone 
else. If she says complimentary 
things about others and means what 
she says, the reaction will be better 
feeling and trust among her listeners. 

“Did you know that we've always 
been called the meanest gang in this 
building?” Bill inquired of his home- 
room teacher. 

“Why, I can’t understand that,” 
answered Miss Mullen. “You are 
good in my classes. I'm glad that I 
have had the 7B’s for my home room, 
this year.” 

In her smile, the tone of her voice, 
ind her sincere words, there wasn’t 
a trace of the worry the thirty-five 
members of her home room had 
caused her. She honestly meant what 
she said in her word of appreciation. 
She had a feeling of satisfaction be- 
cause she knew she had accomplished 
a great deal in winning the confi- 
dence of her group. 

“Mother, Miss Mullen really likes 
us. She said so,” Bill reported that 
night. “I like her, too. So do the 
rest of the gang. None of us would 
let her down, because she trusts us.” 

Behind every boy's grubby-faced, 
defiant, “I am tough” attitude there 
is a desire to be liked and trusted. 
Back of every girl’s giggling or 
smugness there is a need for under- 
standing and confidence. The teach- 
er who can respond to such desires 


and needs will be “liked best.” 


Carol’s Cotton Plant 


(Continued from page 30) 


set out some petunia plants in the 
window box at the dining-room win- 
dow. “This is a good place,” Carol 
thought, so in one corner of the win- 
dow box she tucked some seeds and 
pressed the earth down. “I won't 
tell anyone about it,” she decided. 

After that she kept a close watch 
on the corner where the cotton seeds 
lay buried. Mother thought Carol 
took more than her usual interest in 
watering the petunia plants, but she 
did not guess the reason. 

Then one day Carol saw in the 
window box leaves and more leaves! 
They were shaped a little like maple 
leaves. After a while lovely flowers 
came. These were yellow at first but 
they changed to pink and rose color 
as the sun touched them. Now, of 
course, everyone knew about Carol’s 
secret and everyone was interested in 
Carol’s cotton plant. 

“I wonder whether I can raise cot- 
ton,” thought Carol, as she looked 
at her plant with its lovely blossoms. 


Then the flowers fell off and little 
green bolls began to come. 

But something else was coming! 
The trees were turning red and yel- 
‘low, and nights began to be chilly. 
Frost was on the way! 

“Oh, I don’t want my cotton 
plant to freeze!” cried Carol. 

“We'll see about that,” her father 
promised, and soon the little cotton 
plant with its shiny green bolls was 





carefully planted in one of Mother's 
big flowerpots and brought into the 
dining room where it stood beside the 
house plants near a sunny window. 
The cotton plant did not seem to 
mind the change a bit. The bolls 
kept swelling and swelling. Then 
they turned brown and little cracks 
appeared. One day, lovely white 
cotton began to peep out from the 
cracks. Grandmother, Mother, and 





Father were pleased, and Carol was 
pleased the most of all. She had 
raised cotton in Wisconsin! 

It was another happy day for Carol 
when she took her plant with the 
brown bolls full of fleecy cotton to 
the little rural school which she at- 
tended. There her schoolmates and 
many children from other rural 
schools saw cotton growing just as it 
does in the southern states. 
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UNIT V. PRAIRIE GOLD 


Desired Outcomes 


1. To show that man has been able to develop many varieties of wheat 
adapted to different natural conditions. 


‘2. To show how power machinery has changed life on a wheat farm. 


3. To help pupils appreciate the fact that there is constant scientific re- 
> to improve: (a) Wheat seed (b) Wheat flour (c) Methods of pro- 
uction. 


4. To show that the nature of soil, temperature and rainfall determine the 
kind of wheat raised. 


5. To locate the wheat growing areas in: (a) United States (b) America 
(c) World. 


Developing the unit in third and fourth grades 


A. Topics for Research and Discussion 
1. How far are you from the nearest wheat growing area? 


2. Find out the length of the growing season in the nearest growing afea; 
the kind of soil and the amount of rainfall; what kind of wheat is grown in 
this area? 


3. Locate the wheat growing area in your state and in the United States. 
4. Find out how much wheat your state produces. 

5. Describe a farmer's life on a modern wheat farm. 

6. Make a list of machines used on a modern wheat farm. 


B. Laboratory Experiences 
1. Bring in different soils. Get your soil from the seashore, the hillside, 
the valley, and the swamp. If you can, get soils from different states. 
2. Compare these soils for color, weight and coarseness. 


3. Plant wheat seeds in a variety of soils. Observe to see in which sample 
of soil the wheat is growing the best. Be sure all of your samples get the 
same amount of Sun, aif and water. 


4. Plant different varieties of wheat seeds in the same kind of soil. Observe 
to see which variety grows the best. 
C. Suggestive Activities 
1. Collect and label samples of several kinds of wheat. 
2. Visit a wheat farm. 


3. Visit a museum to see early farm implements. Then visit a farm imple- 
ment store of a large wheat farm to see what kind of tools and machines do 
the same kind of work today. 


4. Collect pictures of modern farm machinery. 


Developing the unit in the intermediate and upper grades 


A. Topics for research and discussion 
1. Into what two main divisions are varieties of wheat usually grouped? 


2. How many varieties of wheat are there? Select one variety and write a 
story of its development. 


Write to The Instructor (see coupon on page 62) for your copy of “The Talking Millstones.” 
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3. Name and locate the states that are in the wheat belt of the United States 

4. Name and locate the wheat growing afeas in the world. 

5. From your study of earlier methods of harvesting wheat explain the 
difference between a sickle, scythe and cradle, between an early reaper and 
modern binder, between flail and modern threshing machine. 

6. In what ways has the development of implements used in raising wheat 
affected the lives of people? 


7. What are the chief insect enemies that the wheat farmer has to combat? 
8. Name and locate the large wheat marketing cities in the United States. 


B. Laboratory Experiences 


1. Bring samples of the different commercial fertilizers that the wheat 
farmer uses. Apply some to a piece of your school yard. Observe what happens 
to the spot on the lawn that had the fertilizer. 


C. Suggestive Activities 

1. Make a booklet on your research work. Divide it-into chapters: 
(a) Classification of wheat (b) Varieties of wheat (c) Climate (d) Soil (e) Dis- 
eases (f) Machines (g) Maps (h) Graphs (i) Pictures (j) Bibliography 

2. See the movie: Life on the Wheat Farm (Erpi Film Company) 

3. Keep an up-to-date bulletin board on new developments in machinery 
or by-products of wheat. 

4. Make an outline map of the world showing wheat growing areas. 

5. Prepare an exhibit of wheat and its products. Include in your exhibit 
samples of varieties of wheat, products made from wheat, maps, charts, 
booklets, diagrams, and pictures of machinery. Invite your parents and 
friends to see the exhibit. 
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B&H Filmosound Library 
offers you the newest teach- 
ing films in a wide variety of 
educational subjects, for all 
teaching levels. And new films 
are being added continually. 
In the latest Filmosound Li- 
brary Catalog, 2047 are 
listed, classified for ready ref- 
erence. Send for your free 
copy today. 
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2047 EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 





Providing films for rent or 
purchase is just one part of 
the complete audio-visual 
service offered by Bell & 
Howell. Sound, silent, and 
still projectors; 8mm _ and 
16mm cameras; all auxiliary 
equipment; fast, efficient 
maintenance service. You can 
depend on Bell & Howell for 
them all. 


New, Improved 
Filmosound 179 


B&H Filmosound 16mm 
sound-on-film projectors 
have long been the over- 
whelming choice of educa- 
tors. Today's finer Filmo- 
sound 179 has war-de- 
veloped refinements that as- 
sure simpler, cooler opera- 
tion, enhanced sound and 
picture reproduction. 


OPTI-ONICS — products combining 
the sciences of 
OPTics @ electrONics @ mechaniCS 


bell & Howell 


fron nn nen ---; 


. 

! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ! 
; 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 ; 
i Without obligation, send my free copy of i 

Filmosound Library Catalog of Educational 
! Films; information on Filmosound 179 ! 
i Other Filmo Projectors and Cameras. 1 
' 1 
! a ' 
rl Name Title ‘ 1 
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School 1 
' 
Address... ' 
' 
City State ' 
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he secret to popular as well as improved clas- 
ical playing. Not a short-cut method. Entire 
purse $1.50 complete Mone y refor a if re 


wrned in 10 days. Send ite for sample le on, ENTIRE COST! 


AILLIAM F. OTTO, 4215 Park Ave.. Union City, N.J 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Fimployment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 


practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 
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| PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Reforming the 
Roley-Poleys 
(Continued from page 30) 


and the Roley-Poleys following in 
line, they marched out of Woodsy 
Glen, and down the road. The prin- 
cess stopped at a house where the gar- 
den was overrun with weeds. It was 
a sight! 

“This is where we start playing 
the new game,” 
Laughing Eyes. 

“This looks bad enough as it is,” 
objected one Roley-Poley. “We 
want places that we can wreck.” 

“What's the idea?” grumbled an- 
other. 

“Oh, this is a different game,” 
confided Princess Laughing Eyes. 
“You give people a surprise by doing 
something to make them _ happy. 
That is old Mrs. Jones’s place. She is 
away visiting her son. Won't it be 
a surprise for her when she returns 
tomorrow and finds everything in 
order?” 

“All right, let’s go!” they all 
shouted. Then they raked, and hoed, 
and trimmed. With so many work- 
ers, they soon had Mrs. Jones's gar- 
den looking as neat as a pin. 

All at once the Town Crier’s voice 
was heard, “Lost—one by the name 
of Princess Laughing Eyes.” 

“Gracious, that’s me,” 
Laughing Eyes cried. “I must return 
it once.” 

Then the 


about her, 


announced Princess 


Princess 


Rolev-Poleys gathered 
and they sang this song: 
We like your game—it’s lots of fun 
To do nice things for evervone. 

\s you palace, you will find 
The crown jewels where the 


go to the 
road doth 
wind, 

That’s exactly where she did find 
them, and how everybody 
throughout the kingdom! 

Ever after, when word came that 
the Roley-Poleys town, it 
made all the people very happy. Can 


you guess why > 


rejoic ed 


were in 


Teaching Phonics—I 
(Continued from page 20) 


being not on specific phonograms, but 
on the usefulness of letter phonics 
in determining the pronunciation of 
words. This lesson is not a difficult 
one for the child; it demands noth- 
ing new in content—simply a wider 
application of something (consonant 
sounds) already known. 

The above described work should be 
reviewed the following day or two in 
a separate period, additional 
words which can be pronounced with 
the help of letter phonics. After that 
this particular phonic analysis is em- 
ployed for all unknown words where 
the method is applicable. 

Letter phonics cannot replace the 
learning of all phonograms, nor is it 
desirable for a child to attack an un- 
familiar word letter by letter. He 
should be able, however, to select 
quickly the elements in a word that 
are most likely to help him. Those 
elements are consonants, because most 
consonants have only one sound. 


using 





35c each. Three for $1.00. 
Send for descriptive folder 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. N, 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 


“dream trip” in the Canadian 


Rockies! 


sort life, plas scenery and setting of 


All the fun of glamorous re- 


unmatched magniticence. Start plan- 


ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 


Chateau Lake Louise, 


motoring. Beginning June 15th at 


Bantt, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 


stopover en route to and trom Pacific 


Northwest and California, or an 
Alaska Cruise. Air-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 


servations from your local agent or 


Canadian Pacitic, 


trom 
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Something to Write About 


(Continued from page 29) 


provided topics for some children to 
write about in friendly letters, invi- 
tations, thank-you notes, letters of 
request, stories, and so on. 

Every composition a pupil wrote 
was checked with regard to language 
and spelling. As often as possible, 
this was done in a pupil-teacher con- 
ference. The pupil then corrected 
his own paper and recopied it so that 
it would be an acceptable composi- 
tion. Sometimes a pupil would add 
original drawings to his final paper. 

By the time school closed we had 
a fine big book of stories that had 
been written by the pupils during the 
year. Often one composite story 
made from those written by two or 
more pupils was added to the book. 
The following year children entering 
the grade found these stories a chal- 
lenge to do original work too. 


EpITORIAL Note: When the author 


kept the record of her pupils’ activities 
to which she refers in this article she 
was a fourth-grade teacher at Rosemont 
School, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Musical Spring Fever 


(Continued from page 49) 


MR. BIRD—The trouble with you 
is that you can’t get along without 
your sisters and brothers. Besides, 
you will find, as we have, that it is 
much more fun to sing together than 


lone. If I were you I'd go back and 
join them, Good-by! 
(Birds leave stage. Bees enter. 


They may do dance.) 

BEES (together) — 
We are busy little bees 
Flitting in the summer breeze, 
Working through the livelong day; 
Little time have we for play. 
Still we're happy as can be 
For we work in harmony. 

FA—Hello. 

FIRST BEE—Who are you? 

ra—I'm Fa. I ran away from my 
family to seek adventure. I got tired 
of living on their scale. Won't you 
sit and talk to me? 

FIRST BEE—Oh, I couldn’t! We're 
much too busy. 

SECOND BEE—But don’t you miss 
your sisters and brothers? 

FA—Oh, no, not at all! Well— 
maybe—just a little bit perhaps. 

THIRD BEE—You don’t seem to be 
enjoying your independence much. 

Fa (indignantly) —Why, of course 
I am—that is—well— 

FIRST BEE—I m sorry, but we must 
leave you. 

SECOND BEE—We have honey to 
gather and each must do his share. 

THIRD BEE—Good-by, Fa. 

ra—Well, good-by! (To himself.) 
Everybody seems to work in crowds 
around here. I am a little lonesome. 
I wonder how Sol is getting along. 
And Re and Do and Ti. I bet Mi 
wishes I would return. How Id 
like to see them again! I think Ill 
just go back for one little minute 
and see how they are. Just one lit- 
tle tiny peep! (Runs off stage so 
fast he stumbles.) 


Act Ill 


ANNOUNCER—Now we return to 
Signor Ravioli’s studio to see what is 
happening there. 


consolately. 


place vacant.) 
since Fa left us, has it, Mi? 
me has been lost. 


this open space. I can’t help shiver- 
ing. (Does so.) 


(The Notes are sitting around dis- | 
All speak listlessly.) 
Low po—Well, shall we begin? 
t1 (sadly)—I suppose so. 

(They get in line, leaving Fa’s 


HIGH po—It hasn’t been the same 
mMt—No, I feel as though a piece of 


soc—And I feel flat all the time. 
mi—lIt’s been so drafty next to 








RE—Poor Signor Ravioli! He 
hasn’t sung a note since Fa left. 

La—Every time he goes near the 
piano he groans and tears his hair. 

tt—Oh, I wish Fa would return! 
We just can’t get along without him. 

(Fa enters and slips into place.) 

ALL—Fa, Fa! 

Low po—Oh, Fa, we're so happy 
to see you! 

RE—W elcome back, Fa. 

soL—We've missed you so. 

Fra—And I missed you. I never 
realized how useless I was alone. 





HIGH pbo—Here 
Ravioli. His concert starts in an 
hour. Let’s do our best for him. 

(Notes straighten up.) 

(Signor Ravioli enters sadly, fol- 
lowed by Accompanist, and takes his 
place near the piano. He nods to 
Accompanist, and adjusts his tie. 
Still sadly, he starts singing. As he 
sings, he realizes that his voice has 
returned, and a smile comes over bis 
face. He beams at the audience and 
Accompanist, and sings his solo 
through triumphantly.) 


comes Signor 
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Stop off in ZC P20 


If you can't enjoy a full vacation in the Sunland this 
year, stop-off for a quick pre-view. You'll come back! Romance 
—we've a hunch it all started right here in the midst of the rol- 
licking West. Might have been in Juarez, just across the Rio 
Grande, in Old Mexico. You'll want to drive over to famous 
Carlsbad Caverns, too. There are dozens of exciting sights, lazy 
or adventurous things to do. So, STOP-OFF, you'll have FUN ! 


FREE: Write TODAY for an exciting batch of literature— 


lots of pictures. 


22 Fat0 Sunland bh 


340 SUNLAND BLDG. EL PASO, TEXAS 
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more than six long months on this Special Pre-Vacation Offer. No agent will call. 
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Why Dread School 
Dramatics? 
(Continued from page 26) 


Tarlatan is more expensive than 
cheesecloth but it has more body. If 
tarlatan costumes need laundering, 
starching will restore their crispness. 
Cambric is excellent for sturdy gar- 
ments. Dyed sheeting is a good sub- 


stitute for it. Old white sheets may | 


be easily draped to make shepherd 
and Arab costumes. 

Crepe paper is practical if sewed 
on an old dress or slip as a founda- 
tion. If hung on hangers in a dark 
closet, such costumes will last a long 
time. They can be made ready for 
use again by pressing with a warm 
iron and replacing torn paper. 

Costuming for shadow plays is 
easy, because neither color nor tex- 
ture of material need be considered. 
Costuming for tableaux is simple 
also, because, since the actors do not 
move, any inadequacies of costume 
not visible to the audience may be ig- 
nored, 

Costuming for plays and pageants 
calls for some ingenuity, but experi- 
ence makes one resourceful in utiliz- 
ing seemingly inappropriate garments 
and material and transforming them 
into effective costumes. 

For a peasant play we required 
many striped aprons. To our sur- 
prise, we found that pieces of striped 
awning cloth did very well for sev- 
eral; for the rest we used plain ma- 
terial and basted colored stripes on it. 

Some of* our costumes have been 
made over an unbelievable number of 
times. Brown capes of dyed sheet- 
ing were originally used as seed cos- 
tumes in a spring fantasy. Later the 
Pilgrims wore them at a Thanksgiv- 
ing program. With the 
sewed up, some have been converted 
into skirts, later being changed back 
to capes again. Other capes were 
ripped apart and made into Indian 
costumes, fringed and decorated with 
painted designs. 

Gray sheeting costumes, covered 
with silver “rain” and worn by the 
raindrops in a spring play, became 
pussywillow costumes, cloud cos- 
tumes, and even tunics in a medieval 
play. Short, full peasant skirts were 
lengthened and colored stripes were 
basted on them to make Seminole 
Indian skirts. Very short, full skirts 
gathered in at the waist with elastic 
were easily converted into large col- 
lars needed in a medieval play. We 
cut the bottoms of the skirts into 
deep scallops or points and drew in 
the elastic to make the collars fit. 

When we needed peppermint-stick 
costumes for a Christmas play, we 
basted easily removed stripes of 
bright red cambric on the children’s 
own white pajamas. A rabbit cos- 
tume was made from pajamas by add- 
ing feet, a fluffy cotton tail, and a 
headdress patterned after the child’s 
own knitted helmet. 

Sometimes smocks and gym suits 
may be used as the basis of costumes. 
Old evening gowns, house coats, and 
lounging robes are also useful. Plain 
garments become regal-looking when 
strips of cotton-batting ermine are 
sewed on them. 

It has been our experience that 
upper-grade girls can keep costumes 


openings 








(Continued on page 77) 
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.»«- where Fun and Thrills 


await YOU 


Silver moonlight on sparkling 
waters ... the fragrance of the 
forest on the soft, evening air 
. .. music that blends with the 
rhythmic sound of dancing feet 
... gay voices... laughter. It’s 
a vacation-time evening in 
Michigan and you are invited 
to join in the fun. 


Here, every golden hour of your 
precious vacation can be packed 
with pleasure . . . glorious days 
of open-air activities . . . con- 
genial companions ... gay 
evenings ... gladdening escape 
from summer heat . . . a host of 
romantic and ‘historical places 
to explore. Write for helpful, 
illustrated literature today. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


— Room 15, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 
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Toward World Friendship 
(Continued from page 50) 


for love of money and some for love 
of freedom. Whatever the lure that 
brought us, each has his gift. Irish 
lad and Scot, Englishman and Dutch, 
Italian, Greek, and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have 
come bearing gifts and have laid them 
on the altar of America.” 

THIRD SPEAKER—‘All brought 
their music—dirge and dance and 
wassail song, proud march and 
religious chant. 


On plain or in valley, where moun 
tain top towers, 

Need hope for the future, in their 
world and ours. 


EIGHTH SPEAKER—As our late 
president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
said: “The world order which we 


seek is the co-operation of free coun- 
tries, working together in a friendly, 
civilized society.” Music and poetry, 
art and handicraft, all contribute to 
the life of a world family, all con- 
tribute to understanding and good 
will. 


cHoRus (to “Caisson Song” 
Give a hand. Give a heart. 
Everybody do his part, 
For the old world goes rolling along. 
We'll be just, we'll be kind, 
With an understanding mind, 
For the old world is rolling along. 
Then it’s you and me for peace and 


-— 


unity, 

Stand for the right straight and 
strong. 

Your good will share, take it every- 
where, 


For the old world goes rolling along. 





Norte: “The Caisson Song,” from “U.S. 
Field Artillery March,” by Sousa, is 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. “Americans All” is in Pieces for 
Every Day the Schools Celebrate, pub- 
lished by Noble and Noble, Inc., New 
York 11. “The Land Where Hate Should 
Die” was in THE INSTRUCTOR, February 
1946. “Down Mexico Way,” or “South 
of the Border,” is published by Shapiro 
Bernstein & Co., 1270 Sixth Ave. New 
York 20. Lines credited to Franklin K. 
Lane are part of his article entitled, 
“Immigrant Gifts to American Life.” 
Permission to reprint from the book 
Letters of Franklin K. Lane has been 
granted by Houghton Mifflin Co. The 
words credited to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are from his Message to Congress, 
January 6, 1941, 





All brought music 
and their instruments for the making 
of music. All brought their poetry, 
folk songs and psalm, ballads of 
heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting 
scraps caught from the sky and field, 
or mighty dramas that tell of primal 
struggles of the profoundest mean- 
ing. All brought poetry.” 

(Songs, dances, or instrumental 
numbers having an Old World back- 
ground may be given at this time.) 

FOURTH SPEAKER—“All brought 
art, fancies of the mind, woven in 
wood or wool, silk, stone or metal— 
rugs and baskets, gates of fine de- 
sign, gardens, houses and walls, pil- 
roofs, statues and 
painting—all brought their art and 
handicraft.” 

FIFTH SPEAKER—We wish we 
could show you examples of art from 
ill over the world; the art of the 
other Americas, National 
Palace with its 


TREASURE’S where you find it. Montana has silver, gold 


and copper, rich acres of wheat, cattle grazing in green valleys. 


Tourist-wise, Montana’s treasures are equally varied. It has mile-high retreats from 
the Belt to the Bitter Root ranges;:.dancing trout streams... Rocky Mountain trails 
TREAS URE jn the Gallatin, Flathead and other dude ranch areas. There are newly-opened Morti- 


STATE 


THE 
) 


son Cave and National Parks, too. The Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone is just off 
The Milwaukee Road’s electrified transcontinental line, route of The OLYMPIAN. 
The Milwaukee hopes to complete its mission of getting veterans home in time to 


take you away in comfort on that 1946 Victory Vacation. 4 F. N. Hicks, Passenger 


lars, windows, 


Traffic Manager, Chicago 6, Ilinois 


a 
THE Wpitwaukee ROAD 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 


Mexico’s 
marvelous frescoes; 
the architecture of the beautiful 
churches and cathedrals, the great 
paintings conceived by great minds 
through the Art and 
= handicraft are truly languages that 
we all understand, and the apprecia- 
tion of the art of other peoples is a 
valuable aid to mutual good will. 

(At this point examples of the 
handicraft of other countries may 
be shown, with appropriate explana- 
/ions.) 

SIXTH SPEAKER—As_ we 
around the walls of our school we see 
reproductions of the work of artists 
from far distant lands. (Mention 
them.) As we look around our city 
we see architecture copied from many 
countries. 





centuries. 


glance 


(Mention some.) We see 
shops displaying Chinese and Mexican 
handicraft, and that of other coun- 
tries. We see paintings from the 
galleries of Italy France and 
England. We hear Russian music 
played at our concerts, as well as 
Italian and French and German, on 
instruments from all over the world. 
We see Spanish dances on our stage, 
folk dances of many countries in our 
schools. 

(Another interlude of — suitabli 
music and folk dancing may be in- 
cluded here.) 

SEVENTH SPEAKER—TIO continue 
with the words of Mr. Lane: “At the 
altar of America we have taken an 
oath that the shall have a 
chance to know how much of good 
may be gathered from all countries 
and how solid in its strength, how 
wise, how lasting and sure is the life 
of a people who are one.” 

cHorus (sings to tune of “Down 
Mexico Way”)— 


and 


world 


they are, 
North, South, or East or West or 
a lands that are near or far, 


eee I 
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MESA VERDE NA- 
TIONAL PARK, Ameri- 
¢ca’s Amazing Antiquity; 
served by Rio Grande 
thru Grand Junction 
via spectocular Chief 
Ouray Highway 


include the 


ROMANTIC ROCKIES 


in your 
Victory Vacation Plans 
THREE GREAT TRAINS 


THRU THE ROCKIES, NOT AROUND THEM 


The Exposition Flyer — thru train from 
Chicago to San Francisco via Denver 
and Salt Lake City across the Moffat Tun- 
nel Scenic Shortcut, with a daylight 
schedule over the Continental Divide. 


The Scenic Limited—Denver to Ogden 

a glorious daylight ride thru the delight 
ful Pikes Peak region and world famous 
Royal Gorge, America's best-loved 
trave] wonder. 





The Prospector—Diese)-electric powered 
ssenger train, overnight, every night 
| tween Denver and Salt Lake City. 





{ 
iy 

fs MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

i 

for illustrated tolders, schedules and fares 


Name ..... - 

Street Address... -..-----emeserensenerses 
City. ccreceseccscosensees LOMCrsneee StAte.. 
H. 1. SCOFIELD 


} 
i Passenger Trattic Manager 
E —Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
fl 101 Rio Grande Bidg., 153) Stout Se 
: Denver 2, Colorado 





























GLENWOOD CANYON, COLORADO RIVER 
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Nana Was a Lady 


(Continued from page 66) 


the sun streaming across his bed, he 
knew it was morning, and that he 
had slept soundly all night. He 
jumped out of bed and scrambled 
into his clothes. 

What could be wrong with Nana? 
She didn’t want to be milked. She 
didn’t like to be held. Suddenly 
Robert stopped short. 

“There,” he said to himself, “I 
know what she doesn’t like. Now I 
must think of something she does 
like.” 

Robert ran downstairs to the 
kitchen where his father was build- 
ing a fire in the range. . 

“Oh, Father,” he said excitedly, 
“I know some things that Nana 
doesn’t like. If I can only find some- 
thing she does like, she'll let me milk 
her, I’m sure.” 

“You may be right,” his father re- 
turned. “I remember a cross old 
cow my father had when I was a 
little boy. She would never let any- 
one milk her until her head had been 
scratched. If my father talked 
kindly to her and petted her first, 
she would stand quiet while she was 
milked. But if he forgot, she would 
kick the pail over every time.” 

Robert thought Nana might be 
like the cow and want her head 
scratched. 

“Mother,” Robert said, when his 
mother came into the kitchen, “can 
you think of something that Nana 
might like so much that she would 
stand still while I milk her?” 

“We might feed her before she is 
milked instead of afterwards,” said 
Mother. “I’m always cross when I’m 
hungry.” 

Ruth had come into the kitchen 
by this time. She thought of some- 
thing too. “Nana might be thirsty. 
Let’s give her a drink when we feed 
her.” 

“T have the best idea of all,” Bruce 
said. “Let me see those hands, young 
fellow.” 

Robert held out his hands. His 
fingernails were too long and rather 
rough. “Get my manicure scissors 
and emery board,” said Mother, “and 
ll fix them for you.” 

“I guess maybe we didn’t do any- 
thing Nana liked and quite a lot she 
didn’t like,” said Robert slowly, 
when the nails were trim and neat. 

“If we treat her like a lady, per- 
haps shell act like one,” offered 
Mother. 

So they all went out to the pas- 
ture. Robert had the pail, Father 
carried some fresh clover, Bruce 
brought fresh water, Ruth had the 
three-legged stool, and Mother had 
the surprise. 

Mother knew that goats were fond 
of salt, and that was the surprise. 
First, they let Nana lick a little salt, 
and then they gave her a drink of 
water. Bruce fed her the clover and 
Father scratched her head and talked 
quietly to her. 

Robert sat down behind her and 
squeezed ever so gently. Nana did 
not move. Again he squeezed, this 
time a little harder, and a tiny stream 
of milk squirted out. Still Nana did 
not move. 

Then Robert began milking in real 
earnest and soon the red pail was 


full, and never a kick or a buck from 
Nana. She liked to be milked! 

Robert threw his arms around her 
neck. “Oh, Nana,” he cried, “you're 
the nicest goat in the whole world!” 

“She’s a real lady,” said Mother. 

Nana stopped chewing to say 
“Baa,” which meant that all she asked 
was to be treated like one. 


Pets at School— 
An Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 19) 


KEEPING PETS AT SCHOOL 


to care of pets. Encourage advanced 
readers to look up disputed points. 

2. Take children to a pet shop to get 
needed supplies. 

3. Invite a veterinary to discuss 
methods of keeping pets healthy. 

D. Out-of-door pets. 

1. Discuss why it is better to leave 
squirrels and other wild pets outdoors. 
2. Have pupils look for squirrels in 
or near the schoolyard. They can be 
tamed slowly. At first the children 
can toss out a few nuts on the 
ground; later, they may encourage the 
squirrels to cat from their hands. 

3. Start a bird haven. 

a) The children can construct two 
or three simple birdhouses natural 
enough to blend with the landscape. 

b) Help them to provide a bird 
bath and a food tray. 


LEARNING ABOUT PETS 


c) Use a microscope to locate small 
forms of life. 
3. Set a hen. 

a) Watch closely for signs of new 
life. 

b) Check important dates on a big 
wall calendar. 

c) Keep a diary of main events. 
C. Sources of information, 
1. Invite your high-school science 
teacher or other local authority to 
visit and help clear up puzzling points 
under discussion. 
2. Base the reading activities on daily 
experiences. 
3. Keep experience chart stories for 
later reference and review. 
D. Related activities. 
1. Have pupils make word books with 
a picture drawn or painted above each 
word (cat, dog, goldfish, rabbit). 
2. Let class make a large frieze show- 
ing habits of the pets studied. 
3. Encourage original stories, riddles, 
and verses about pets. 
4. Help the children to set some of 
their verses to music. 


PLANNING A PET SHOW 


. Plan a simple program to include: 
. Rote and original songs. 

. Creative riddles and verses. 

. Reading of chart stories. 

. Dramatization. (Perhaps “The 
Little Red Hen,” “The Story of Peter 
Rabbit,” or “Jemima Puddle-Duck.”) 
§. Showing pictures—famous paint- 
ings and original efforts. 

6. Tricks done by the pets. 

G. Evaluate the show with the chil- 
dren in terms of: 

1, Important things learned about 
pets. 

2. Good, and not-so-good, points of 
the pet show. 

3. Results of the visitors’ votes. 

4. Receipts and expenditures. 
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When “school’s out” 
just step across the 
border to Ontario for 
the best vacation 
you've 
Enjoy golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, water 
sports, dancing, lake 
steamertrips. Go after 
Ontario’s famous fish 
or just relax in the 
sun in the congenial 
company of new found 
holiday friends. 
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Why Dread School 
Dramatics? 
(Continued from page 74) 


in good condition, and will enjoy 
doing so. If a large closet is avail- 
able, costumes may be hung there. 
Next best are large boxes. Some sim- 
ple organization plan should be used 
so that garments may be found 
quickly. Woolen articles should be 
kept separate and mothproofed. 

After using, costumes should be 
examined carefully. Some will need 
: airing. (Dress shields are worth 

considering as a protection for heav- 
ier garments.) Some will need wash- 
ing in mild suds. Others will need 
mending. With such care, even 
fragile costumes will last for years. 

Many costume problems vanish 
when the teacher has on hand pic- 
tures showing how finished costumes 
should look. They may be displayed 
in the classroom or sent home as a 
guide in costume making. Enlisting 
the pupils’ aid in gathering such pic- 
tures will result in building up a 
splendid collection. 

When one class planned to drama- 
tize Stevenson’s Treaswre Island, the 
only pirate pictures the pupils had 
were a few in books. Their appeal 
to other classes for pictures of pirates 
brought them a book jacket, a val- 
entine, a page from a calendar, ad- 
vertisements, and sketches made by 
an eighth-grade boy, all relating to 
the subject. The pictures were 
mounted on manila tagboard, and 
after being used by those making the 
costumes were placed in the school 
@ «costume file in the library. 

Besides responding to such special 
appeals, children can keep a constant 
lookout for pictures of people in the 
characteristic dress of other lands or 
times, These can be placed in enve- 
lopes, unmounted. When needed by 
some class, the pupils making use of 
them can take care of the mounting. 

A collection of properties may be 
built up in similar fashion. A king’s 
scepter, fairy wands, swords, bows 
and arrows, and numerous other arti- 
cles will be needed often. Large 
cardboard letters for acrostics may 
be painted or covered with new paper 
to permit their repeated use. If such 
articles are always saved instead of 
being discarded, other classes will be 
able to take advantage of them. 
Whenever a large entertainment is 
planned, the preliminary work is ap- 
preciably reduced if there is a supply 
of costumes, properties, and scenery 
to draw on, 
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Painting Garden Scenes 
(Continued from page 37) 


the hole which she has made with her 
finger. She has more seeds in her 
hand. Here is an opportunity to 
dress the girl in slacks, overalls, 
coveralls, shorts, or a play suit. Some 
will put a big hat on her. 

Before drawing the picture of the 
boy raking the lawn, have some child 
stand on a low table and pose for the 

others, He can hold a yardstick and 
pretend it is a rake. The children 
will look very sharply at him and 
try to draw him. Then it will be 
easier to paint pictures of children 
raking, 





The teacher may say, “Each time 


ferent colors. See how you like the 
ground made of brown with a lot of 
purple mixed in it. Sometimes paint 
the ground tan and the plants a very 
dark green. You can arrange the 
plants in curved rows or in straight 
rows. Use many kinds of green. 
Don’t make all the greens alike. 
White clouds in the sky help a pic- 


sometimes and big clouds at other 





times.” of his figure. 


Interest may be added by means of 
you make a garden picture try dif- signs: “Keep your dogs off.” 
are planting to help feed the world.” 
“School Garden.” 
have the letters big so they can be 
easily read. The letters on a dark 
background should be light. If black 
letters are painted on dark red or 
dark blue, they don’t show off well. 
Paint black letters on a yellow, or- 
ange, or white background. 

ture. Experiment with small clouds Most children draw heads 
large. A child’s head is a small part 
Heads of a mother, 


Any sign should 

























father, uncle, or teacher should be 
drawn even smaller in proportion. 

These are just a few ideas; the 
children will have many more. A 
wise teacher will put up, in her room, 
pictures left unfinished by some 
pupils to stimulate others in planning 
original compositions. The teacher 
who has original ideas is sure to get 
originality from her pupils. If she 
appreciates their work she will get 
increasingly better work from them. 
The indifferent teacher will get bor- 
ing results, 










































Spotlighting the NEW 
in NEW YORK CENTRAL! 


pH first New York Central cars of 
tomorrow are riding the rails today. 
And they’ re leading a $56,000,000 parade 
of new passenger equipment... the biggest 
order in railroad history... equivalent to 
52 new streamlined trains. By the time 
school closes, many of New York Central’s 
superb new coaches will be ready to speed 
you luxuriously on your vacation at thrifty 





coach fares. 
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Luxury Coaches! Five solid miles of 
air conditioned beauties. Lean-back 
seats. .. extra-wide view windows... 
smartly appointed dressing lounges... 
a new high in low cost travel comfort. 


All-Room Sleeping Cars! More than 
260 of them! Luxurious rooms and 
suites. New, feather-soft oversize beds 
... Clothes closets... shoe lockers. . 
and private toilet facilities. 


Dining Cars! Grill cars to serve meals 
at budget prices. De luxe full-car- 
length dining rooms with separate kit- 
chen cars... fit settings for Central’s 
famed cuisine. 


Club Cars, Too! Designed by noted 
decorators for both coach and sleep- 
ing car passengers. Deep cushioned 
divans and chairs. Refreshment bar... 
radio. ..and vast sightseeing windows. 


NEW YORK 
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FREE BOOKLET “Out on the Line” 
Fifty sketches of railroaders in action, drawn » 
*‘out on the line’’ by noted artists. Filled 
with behind-the-scenes facts for you and your 
students, For free copy, mail coupon to: 
New York Central, Room 1221N, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Keys to Tests Hotels and Resorts 
(Continued from pages 22-23) 
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3.T 7.T WF 1S. F/I TE | 
CITY. STA ) 
= McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, BRIDGEPORT, CONN... . FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 | 4. F 8. F 2. = 16. F | ‘eamnnasanasasasesaaaae ; 
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A Maypole Dance 


(Continued from page 47) 


9. Holding ribbons high, all wave 
them left and right in time with the 
music while they stand in place and 
sing, 

© sing and let’s be merry, 

O sing and let’s be merry, 

O sing and let’s be merry 

For happy now are we. 

10. Repeat step 9. 

11. Girls skip to center and lay 
ribbons on ground as they sing, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 

12. Girls skip back to circle, bow, 
and face center, singing, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 

13. Boys skip to center and lay 
ribbons on ground, as they sing, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 

14. Boys skip back to circle, bow, 
and face center singing, 

Ira, la, la, la, la, la. 

15. All skip away singing, 

O sing and let’s be merry, 

© sing and let’s be merry, 

© sing and let’s be merry, 

For happy now are we. 


Plants and Animals 
(Continued from page 35) 


A number of insects, including the 
Hessian fly, gallfly, and clover-seed 
midge, burrow into plants in their 
larva stage. The larva causes a swell- 
ing of the plant at the place where it 
lives. This swelling is called a gall. 
A few galls, such as the oak apple, 
have commercial value, since tannin; 
ink, and dyes are derived from them. 
C. Some plants depend on animals 
for food. 

1. Carnivorous plants live on insects. 
The pitcher plant, Venus’ flytrap, 
and sundew catch and eat insects. 
These plants grow in soil that lacks 
nitrates, and the insects which these 
plants eat help to supply this need. 

2. Many bacteria consume the tis- 
sues of dead animals. Bacteria are 
tiny plants which cannot be seen 
without the help of a microscope. 
Some forms of bacteria live on dead 
things and help them to decay. Other 
forms are responsible for the chemi- 
cal changes which have occurred 
when milk sours, vinegar ferments, 
and cheese ripens. Still other forms 
extract nitrogen from the air for use 
by clovers and other leguminous 
plants. Many, many other varicties 
are constantly at work in the world. 
D. Many plants depend on animals 
to disperse their seeds. 

1. Birds scatter seeds from the fruits 
they eat. The seeds of cherries, ber- 
ries, and similar small fruits are not 
digested in the bird’s gizzard, but the 
seed passes from the bird’s body 
still in its covering. 
to the ground it can sprout and 
grow. Birds also carry seeds in mud 
that clings to their feet after they 
have walked in muddy places. 

2. Squirrels and chipmunks bury nuts 
in the ground. Often they fail to 
dig these nuts up again, and new 
trees may result. 

3. Mammals distribute seeds with 
“holdfasts.” People and furry animals 
walking through weedy places collect 
such seeds on their clothing and fur 
and carry them long distances. 


When it falls 


E. Plant and animal partnerships.— 
There are some plants and animals 
that have very close relationships in 
the matter of getting and using food, 
reproducing new plants or animals, 
and so on. These are true partner- 
ships where each member gets some 
benefit as well as giving some. They 
are not like the relationship between 
a parasite and its host, where only 
the parasite benefits from the ar- 
rangement. An example of this 
partnership is the relation between 
the yucca moth and the yucca plant. 





The moth helps its flower partner by 
carrying a ball of pollen from one 
flower to another so that new seeds 
can be formed. ‘The flower helps the 
moth by sheltering its eggs, which 
have been laid in its pistil together 
with the pollen, and providing food 
for the baby caterpillars when they 
hatch from the eggs. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Bring to class pictures or actual 
examples of fruits and vegetables up- 
on which insects have been feeding. 


B. See whether you can find a gall 
on a twig or leaf. 

C. Explain what is meant when we 
say that instinct tells the beaver and 
the muskrat how to build their 
homes, 

D. Collect all the accounts of plant 
and animal partnerships that you can 
find. 

E. Make a dictionary of all the un- 
familiar words which have appeared 
in your reading for this unit. 


EpirortaL Note: A test to accom- 
pany this unit appears on page 23. 














among foods! 


Everyone loves butter’s de- 
licious flavor. But its high 
content of Vitamin A is the 
factor that gives it promi- 
nence on virtually every diet 
list recommended by physi- 
cians, teachers, nutritionists 
and home economists. 
Vitamin A is important to 
vision, especially night 
vision. If you drive a motor 


car at night and suddenly 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Dept. IN - 546, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Butter has many qualities that explai 
its pre-eminence as a food. 


find that you do not see well 
... or if you go into a movie 
theater and find that your 
eyes do not readily adapt 
themselves to the dark... 
you may be experiencing 
night blindness, the first 
symptom of lack of sufficient 
Vitamin A. 

Butter is one of nature's 
abundant food sources of this 


essential health guarding 


Butter’s high place 


vitamin and under proper 
storage conditions the Vita- 
min A value of butter is un- 
altered. 

Butter brings much of the 
nutriment of the cream from 
which it is churned . . . in- 
cluding 100 calories of en- 
ergy per tablespoonful. And 
it adds nourishment and fla- 
vor to all foods with which 


it is served. 






MATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 


Muffins . . . irresistible 
when served with dutter. 


Baked Potato, more delicious and more 
nourishing when served with datter. 
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Vegetables ... with butter, 
become temptingly tasteful. 
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Along the Atlantic . . . Where History Has Been Made 


(Continued from page 59) 


Is this a record of something that 
has occurred in your classroom, or a 
vision of what will take place next 
fall? Until you have had the expe- 
rience of returning to school after 
visiting the Thirteen Original States 
—all or some of them, and others in 
the same general region—you will 
never feel as well equipped for teach- 
ing as you would like to be. 

Here you will tread in the footsteps 
of illustrious patriots and statesmen 
. » « « discover the haunts of many 
a favorite author . .. . identify the 
settings of stories, poems, and plays 
+ +». savor the atmosphere of fa- 
mous colleges . . . . and gain a new 
understanding of social, industrial, 
and economic conditions. 

However, you will keep in mind 
that a vacation is not complete with- 
out hours of genuine relaxation—and 
the Atlantic-coast area won't disap- 
point you! Not only is it full of in- 
terest for the student and teacher, 


@ You've earned your Victory 
Vacation—now enjoy it. Make it 
an all-summer vacation—in 
Maine. Here there’s everything for 
everyone to see and do; majestic 
mountains, woods and lake coun- 
try, restful farms and peaceful 
village life, or the seashore; a com- 
fortable summer climate; farm- 
fresh foods, seafare that you'll 
find only in Maine—and a friendly 
people whose talent for perfect 
hospitality is traditional. This 
will be a record season so make 
your reservations just as early as 
you possibly can. 


Maine 
rated } 
4 me the 36-page _— 

> 
Peasy Vac ation Guide tor i 
co 


victory Vo 





it is an ideal summer playground— 
what with seashore and mountains, 
lakes and rivers, resorts for the 
comfort-seeker and wilderness for the 
nature-lover. Besides, it boasts all 
the treasures that great cities can 
offer—music and drama, museums 
and galleries and libraries, life and 
color and sparkle—without which 
many teachers would consider a 
summer's recreation incomplete. Be- 
tween Maine and Florida, there's 
something for every mood, served up 
to the Queen’s taste. 

Yes, even National Parks! Had 
you thought of them as all being in 
the West? There’s Shenandoah Park 
in Virginia, with its marvelous 107- 
mile Skyline Drive, and Great Smoky 
Mountains Park on the Tennessee— 
North Carolina border—the highest 
summits east of the Black Hills—and 
between these parks the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, of which 333 miles are al- 
ready completed or under construc- 
tion. In Maine, on the coast, there is 
Acadia National Park, small but 
choice; and scattered through the 
states are many other reservations 
administered by the National Park 
Service or the Forest Service. 

Are mountains your magnet? You 
will be drawn to New England's 
White Mountains, Green Mountains, 
and Berkshire Hills; to New York’s 
Adirondacks and Catskills; to Penn- 
sylvania’s Poconos and Alleghenies. 
Gleaming in summer sunlight, Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and the 
unique Finger Lakes wait to delight 
you; and romantic rivers beckon— 
Hudson and St. Lawrence, Connec- 
ticut and Merrimack, Susquehanna 
and Niagara, Delaware and Potomac. 

A trip along the Atlantic will 
carry you back through a storied 
past, keep you in touch with a lively 
present, and give you much for a 
reminiscent future—contacts with 
interesting places and charming peo- 
ple, a new point of view, physical 
and mental refreshment. Truly a 
memorable way to spend your sum- 
mer in Victory Vacation Year! 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 25 and 56) 


Make a “movie” of color mini- 
atures. Prepare a box with a perpen- 
dicular roller at each end so that 
when you turn the rollers the paper 
strip attached to them will unwind 
from one roller and wind up on the 
other, showing any desired area 
through a window in the box. 

Collect as many different color 
miniatures as you can and lay them 
on a long strip: of strong paper. 
Decide upon some method of arrang- 
ing them. Perhaps all the pictures 
painted by American artists might 
come together, or all the portraits. 
Paste them in place, leaving enough 
room so that you can print or write 
the name of each miniature and the 
name of the artist in the space at one 
side. Now wind the long strip 
around one roller and sce that the 
end of it is properly attached to the 
other roller. 

When you give the “movie,” be 
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$1,000” 
TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


for 1946 


Zo all Leathers 


NTER THE INstRucTOR Travet Conrest and tell other teachers 
E about your travel experiences in 1946! You are eligible if you 
are a teacher in active service (or subject to call as a substitute), 
a school librarian, a school executive or supervisor. 

Any public means of transportation may be used, and private 
automobiles incidentally; a trip entirely by private automobile 
does not qualify. 


To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank 
below, being sure to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of 
the Contest Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest Letter. 

You can change to another trip later if you wish—and if you 
find that you cannot take any trip you will be under no obligation. 
So plan to enter the Contest, and tell others about it. Clip and 


mail the Entry Blank NOW! 
ub CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING $1,000 


First Prize $ 300.00 
Second Prize 

Third Prize. 

Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize . 

Sixth Prize . 

10 Prizes of $10.00 each..... 

30 Prizes of $5.00 each 


$1,000.00 


THE INSTRUCTOR is an Associate Member of the 
National Association of Trarcel Officials (NATO) 


ENTRY BLANK---1916 TRAVEL CONTEST 
Travel Editor, THe Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
I hope to go to i 
on a Victory Vacation Trip this year and would like to know more about 


your $1,000.00 Travel Contest for 1946. Please send me the Rules, with 
a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I will write after returning. 


My Name is. 
My Address is 


My Position is (Be Definite) 
Please send copies of the Entry Blank to the following teacher friends. 


Address 


In-5-46 (Paste this Entry Blank on the back of a le postal card or mail in a sealed envelope) 
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prepared to discuss each miniature. 
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Renew My Subseription 


tro THE INSTRUCTOR 


Two Y ve 
ia ~~ m— "2 L] pl — af $1.00 


| Bill me. Make bill payable October 5th. 


10 Bill me. 1 will pay not later than 


O Enclosed find $......... payment in full. 
ame 
St. or RFD 


Post Office. 





Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by if Mailed in the 


Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 1 (See. 510, P.L.&RB.), Dausville, N.Y. 





















There’s the one and only 
Grand Canyon—217 miles of 
fantastic rock sculptures. 
There’s Carlsbad Caverns, 
“the underground Grand 
Canyon” in southeastern New 
Mexico, with its miles upon 
miles of subterranean fantasy. 





The historic Indian country 
and prehistoric cliff dwellings 
around Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Navajoland in Arizona are 
unending attractions, especial- 
ly when children are along. 








Satine 
a er es 
: sar" 


A few weeks at a Dude Ranch 

in the cool mountains of Col- $: * 
orado, Arizona,or NewMexico, A 
will “be good for your soul” 
while you ride and relax 
amid great natural beauty. 





And California offers practi- 


cally everything you want ina 

vacation—from swimming in 

the blue Pacific to skiing in the 
- ae 


snowy Sierras, from modern 
city glamour to historic Span- 
ish missions. 













Now you can really look forward to enjoying that long- 
awaited vacation, any time this summer, in one or all 
of these colorful places in the Southwest. You can 
travel to and from all of them on swift, modern Santa 
Fe trains all the way. Just ask any Santa Fe ticket office 
or tourist bureau to give you the details. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 





These Famous Santa Fe Trains 
to Serve You on your Vacation This Summer 


THE SUPER CHIEF—America’s most preferred all- 
first-class streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


THE CHIEF—Famous daily all-first-class streamliner 
serving the Southwest and California. 

EL CAPITAN — the extra fare, all-chair-car transcon- 
tinental streamliner that made railroad history. 

THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED and THE GRAND 
CANYON LIMITED—providing daily service between 
Chicago and the West. 

THE SCOUT—Famous economy train for points be- 


tween Chicago and California helps you stretch 
that vacation budget. 








THE GRAND CANYON IN NORTHERN ARIZONA... 
Dan He all He WAG the world’s most inspiring panorama of giant grandeur can be in- 


cluded conveniently on your Santa Fe trip to or from California. 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 
plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 

There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 

Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah for basal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 


During a global war science took on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the ie 

Rainbow Readers. N RO. 
Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. us 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. aS | 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. ‘| ADVENTURES 


Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN SCIENCE & 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. | ete CASE: Ae 


ADVENTURES + ; 
IN SCIENCE t ) * 
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